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Unmistakably modern in every lovely line—the Bel Air 2-Door Sedan, 


Some people still buy high-priced cars, 


No matter what you're willing to pay, you'll 
have a hard time finding any more car than 
this new Chevrolet wraps into one sweet, low- 
priced package. A relaxing ride, room to 
stretch out in, looks you can really be proud 
of—here’s everything you'd expect in an ex- 
pensive make. Plus the economy and depend- 


ability that have always been Chevy’s specialty. 


but don’t you wonder why? 


Your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to show you these special 
Chevrolet advantages: 


Slimline design—style that's fresh, fine and fashionable. 





Roomier Body by Fisher—new in everything but its famous soundness. 








Magie-Mirror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years. 





Sweeping windshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Class. 





New, bigger brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. 








Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon at normal speeds. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 


BERETS 
i peace The car that’s 


Y CHEVROLET 


wanted for all its worth! 
Mier 





Drive 10 to 15 
further on the fl 





Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
—the astonishing DISTANCE DOT —new from core to cover! 


The new DISTANCE DOT leaves the club 
head like a rifle shot, delivers the sweetest 
“click” in golf. Most important, you'll find 
your drives flying 10 to 15 yards further— 
10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 

Every detail of this golf ball is new—and 
better! Core, winding, cover and finish. And, 
never before have such exacting standards of 
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golf ball manufacturing been so rigidly main- 
tained. The result: the longest, truest, whit- 
est golf ball in history! 

Next time you've got a golf game coming 
up, look for the package with the words 
“NEW DISTANCE DOT" on the cellophane 
wrapper. Sold at pro shops only. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed, of course! 
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§PALDING 


sets the pace in sports 








NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


SAYS: 

GREGORY PECK 
Starring in “Pork Chop Hill” 
A United Artists Release 





“When I travel, I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” 


Spendable anywhere, good until used, 
prompt refund if lost or stolen. Buy them 
at your BANK, at Railway Express 

and Western Union offices. 









This mark identifies the 


Charges, only a penny a dollar. world’s most honored cheque 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS - CREDIT CARDS - TRAVEL SERVICE - FIELD WAREHOUSING - OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING « FOREIGN REMITTANCES » FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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The only 7-8 place all-weather transport built today exclusively for 
executive flying . . . the roomy, comfortable, fast Beechcraft Super 18. 


Put your First Team 
in twice as many places 


Whether it’s one key man—or an entire first 
team — your company’s Beechcraft Super 18 provides 
instant airline-type transportation — across the state 
or across the nation. You and others get there—and 
back — in a comfortable, fully-equipped “flying office”’. 
Hundreds of America’s most outstanding firms find 
that the Super 18 quickly pays for itself . . . provides 
extra earnings by minimizing wasted hours—multi- 
plying productive hours—of key executives. Sepa- 
rate pilot compartment, private lavatory, food bar, 
airliner seats, lounges, office-aloft equipment, and 
walk-around room. Write for case histories, and 
brochure, ““The Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.” 


Seb Set es Se Se 


TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR MS 760 JET 


SUPER 18 


Facts you should know: The Beechcraft Super 18 
is America’s only 7-8 place executive plane built 
today. Custom interiors. Pratt & Whitney radial 
engines provide 900 hp for high-speed performance 
with a 3250 Ib. payload. ‘“‘Over-the-weather” flying 
up to 25,000 feet for smooth long-range trips —1600 
miles non-stop. Custom equipped for all-weather 
flying, with airliner instrumentation, even radar. 
Complete depreciation, maintenance, insurance and 
operating cost, as little as 4¢ per seat mile. Write for 
financing and leasing plans to Public Relations 
Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Costs $1000 less to buy, $350 a year 
less to operate than an 
average car...yet no other car 
in its class performs so well 


“Best engineered economy car” is 
high praise from anyone. But that’s 
what an aircraft engineer writes 
about his new British TRIUMPH. 
He continues: 


“Good things do come in small 
packages. The motor is simple and 
compact, yet it’s got a surprising 
amount of ‘go’. And my TRIUMPH 
takes rougher treatment than any 
other car I ever owned.” 

The TRIUMPH Sedan is made by 

Standard-Triumph of Coventry, 

England—the same people who make 


the TRIUMPH TR-3sports car. Since 


the company’s first cars appeared 
in 1903, they've gained a world-wide 





Sedan $1699 
"At U.S. P 





West. White walls extra 


Estate Wagon $1899 


ts of Entry. Slightly higher in the 


Quick steering, and good visibility make TRIUMPH a dream to drive in traffic. 


Why aircraft engineer calls British TRIUMPH 
“best engineered” of economy cars 


reputation for fine engineering. And 
fine British engineering is very good 
indeed. Here’s what the 1959 Sedan 
can do 


Well over 70 m.p.h.— 
40 miles to the gallon 


It goes faster than most cars of its 
kind. You can cruise all day at 65 
with no strain on the engine. The car 
will do up to 60,000 miles without a 
major overhaul—often 100,000. The 
unitized body takes the roughest 
treatment and stays rattle-free. 

Yet with all its performance, the 
TRIUMPH is a true economy car. 
Costs only $1699, Port of Entry. 
And its ultra-quiet engine gives you 
up to 40 miles per gallon. 


But is a TRIUMPH comfortable? 


The TRIUMPH is 5 feet shorter 
than a typical American car (much 





easier to drive and park). But there’s 
no wasteful overhang. So inside, you 
get 1 inch more front seat leg room 
and 3 inches more head room. 

Safety? You're surrounded by a 
body of solid Sheffield steel. With no 
big front end to peer over, visibility 
is excellent. And there are (wo brake 
shoes on each front wheel. 


How to get 

a demonstration 
There are now TRIUMPH dealers 
in every state—over 700 in all. Just 
phone the one nearest you. He'll 
drive the car right to your door. Or 
drop in at his showroom if you pre- 
fer. But be sure to do one or the other 
soon, You see, we can't describe 
the best part of all—the pleasure a 
TRIUMPH brings back to driving. 
That you must experience for 
yourself. 
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Extra hands assure extra luxuries 
on DELTA 


Not two, but three alert stewardesses assure you of every attention in the brief span 
of a Delta Royal Service Flight. So linger over your luncheon or dinner with its com- 
plimentary champagne and choice of entrée (tenderloin steak to order, Rock Cornish hen, 
or seafood on appropriate days). There’s also music by Muzak, fast baggage handling 


and beverage service for the discerning passengers who specify these luxurious flights. 


nN These flights serve: 

\ NEW YORK + WASHINGTON « ATLANTA + HOUSTON «+ CHICAGO 

\s MIAMI « NEW ORLEANS « DALLAS «+ PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE »« MEMPHIS «+ DETROIT 





Delta’s DC-8 Jetliners are on their way! 








She twirls a dial . . . gets her number, It’s as easy as that 
and seems so simple. What she never sees is the complex 
dial switching equipment . . . the infinite care with which 
it is put together with thousands of wires and switches in 
the Bell telephone central office handling her calls. 
Western Electric mer. do that job... making nearly a 


million wire connections. In fact, Western Electric people 


THE LADY HAS A MILLION GOOD CONNECTIONS 





produce the telephone 


itself and other needed 


Electric 


—_ (3) 


- as manufacturing and supply unit of 


equipment. 

We're pleased that 
Western Electric 
the Bell System — makes this important contribution to 


the fun and usefulness of your telephone service. 


manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell System 





Pirates strike on dry land aos, core cor 





Mr. Loyd Cole 





nickasha Grocer 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 
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“A typical summer night in Oklahoma. My 
daughter and her husband were all set for a 
week end of fun on the lake. The trailer and 
outboard motorboat I’d lent them were 
parked right next to the cabin. 

“Despite the stillness of the night, they 
didn’t hear the thieves. Not a twig snapped 
as the marauders moved in and pirated my 
boat, motor and trailer. 

**My son-in-law didn’t discover the theft 
until the next morning: The minute my 
daughter called me I contacted Verlin Mills, 
my Hardware Mutuals man. No fuss, no 


red tape. In no time we had our full check 
for $1,058. They tell me boat thefts are in- 
creasing everywhere. I’m glad I had the 
foresight to invest in a thrifty Hardware 
Mutuals Outboard Motorboat policy.” 


Cost is low 


Hardware Mutuals Outboard Motorboat policy 
provides all-risk type physical loss protection. The 
cost is low. You choose only the protection you 
need for the boating equipment you own. Avail- 
able on a time-payment plan, if you like. Get all 
the facts from your Hardware Mutuals repre- 
sentative . . . and ask him for your free copy of 
“Safe Boating is More Fun.” 


Insurance for your Auto ...Home... Business 


Hardware Mutuals. sree to ere en oe 


HAROWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COM 


PANY * HAROWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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A Man With Spine 
Sir: 

1 have just put down your tribute to the 
late John Foster Dulles [June 1]. The way 
in which vou told the story of this great man 
was truly gratifving. 

Kim Moran 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Sir: 

Mr. Dulles is gone, and all America will 
miss him. But most of all, he'll be missed by 
those of us who I know are many—ex- 
Marines—who saw in him a man with spine, 
xuts and self-respect. This was an American. 
This was a man. 

Birt GRAVES 
Levittown, Pa. 


Sir: 
It was with much regret that the free 
world heard the sad news concerning the 


death of the late and certainly great John 
Foster Dulles. Of all the many volumes that 
have been and could be written compliment- 
ing this great person, the highest praise I can 
think of is that the whole world, East and 
West alike, respected him. 
D’Arcy K. BANCROFT 

Winnipeg, Man 


Sir: 

The genuine sorrow over the loss of Mr. 
Dulles and the general recognition of the 
wonderiul job done by him for his country 
is a striking contrast to the sorry spectacle 
of some people in public life who continu- 
ally sniped at him and made his work harder. 

RAYMOND H. SMITH 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Democratism? 
Sir: 

If we have “democratism” [May 25], is it 
not because Congress has so persistently lost 
face with us by enforcing the will of minori- 
ties, at our expense ? 

We have inflation because Congress insists 
on spending, spending, spending, to gratify 
special interests. We have _ billion-dollar 
mountains of farm surplus because that woos 
the farm groups. The Solons are afraid to 
curb the corruption of labor leaders because 
they control votes. Firm civil rights legisla- 
tion can and would be talked to death by 
minority filibustering. 

We need not fear “Caesarism”; there are 
ample checks against it. What we do need to 
fear is incompetence. 





Water S. Mapes 
Philadelphia 








Artzy's Bowl 


Sir: 

As an antique dealer and longtime advo- 
cate of mutual funds, I wondered whose good 
taste was responsible for using what looks 
like an old Staffordshire sugar bowl on June 
1 cover. If it belongs to Artist Artzybasheff, 
I'd like to buy it 

Harry HARTMAN 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

@ The sugar bowl is indeed a Stafford- 
shire (see cut). It is part of a 20-piece 
tea set given to the late Mrs. Artzy- 
basheff’s great-grandmother as a wed- 
ding gift. The set survived three own- 
erships and remained intact until the 
Artzybasheffs moved from New York 
City to Connecticut when one cup was 
broken. If Dealer Hartman has a 


matching cup, Artist Artzybasheff 
would like to buy it.—Eb. 

Out of God's Hands 

Sir: 


The Rev. Dr. Leslie Weatherhead’s state- 
ment [May 18] that death, like birth, need 
not be left to God, seems to overlook the 
fact that God never issued a commandment, 
“Thou shalt not assist at birth.” I'm scurry- 
ing now to my Old Testament to reread the 
commandment I once misread—you know, 
the one that goes, “Thou shalt not kill, with- 
out the help of a government-appointed, 
medically qualified referee.” 

(Pvt.) Jack RILEY 
Fort Bliss, Texas 


Sir: 
It is amazing the distorted beliefs a man 
of the cloth such as the Rev. Dr. Leslie 
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Weatherhead has in relation to the questions 
of birth and death. He asks for legislation 
for mercy killing. We have the greatest legis- 
lation of all. divine legislation, “Thou shalt 
not kill,” and no man has the right to amend 
this law. 
BEN STABILE 

Houston 

Sir: 

Medical science is using many recent dis- 
coveries to prolong the period of dying. 
Therefore, how can anyone who _ believes 
that “God is love” and “God is merciful,” 
argue that it is necessary to be actively suffer- 
ing rather than in a state of medically in- 
duced sleep at the time of death? 

E1Leen B. GRONSETH 
Okemos, Mich. 


The Endless House 
Sir: 

Is the crust of this old earth ready for 
Kiesler’s structures such as “Endless House” 
{May 25], which are not premeditated by 
the prerequisites of conventional planning to 
secure the bank loan and a dogmatic facade 
for thy neighbor’s sake? American suburbia 
still says no, I'm afraid. 

DoNnALD BAKER 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

Architect Kiesler’s “Endless House” is nei- 
ther revolutionary nor adventurous; it is 
merely a Stone Age cave turned inside out. 

WILLIAM Laces 
Torrance, Calif. 


G for Galveston 


Sir: 

Your article in the May 25 issue regarding 
Galveston should have been captioned “V 
for Vicious” instead of “V for Vice.” By 
stating that Galveston is having a wide-open 
bonanza in gambling and prostitution and 
that Galveston is the shame of Texas you 
are not reporting the facts. Also, you commit 
a gross injustice against our city by spread- 
ing such rot all over creation. There are 
plenty of cities in Texas and in the nation 
that make Galveston look like Orphan An- 
nie’s doll’s house. 

Ja 
Galveston, Texas 
Sir: 

You failed to mention that the city also 
showed a voting preference for the city- 
manager form of government. We are all 
hoping for a brighter tomorrow. 

ELIZABETH S. HEAv 








MES G. La CouME Jr. 





Galveston, Texas 


Sir 

Why couldn't Time publish articles about 
our great Galveston wharves, the lifeline of 
our city, or about the tourist attraction, 
which is a beautiful, 32-mile public beach 
with hotels, motels and recreational facilities ? 
Galveston is also the favorite convention 
spot for many nationwide organizations. 

Mrs. R. HARRINGTON 

Galveston, Texas 


Views of Trujilloland 
Sir: 

Your associate editor's report on the Do- 
minican Republic [May 25] is insulting to 
my country and unfactual and contradictory 
in its appraisal of the progress that we have 
achieved without any foreign help. Mr, Dan- 
icls must have spent his three days in my 
country soaked in Dominican rum and blind- 
ed by the tropical sun if he didn’t see the 
many large beautiful public schools, the big 
modern hospitals, the new university city, 
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You can light 
either end! 





Get satisfying flavor...So friendly to your taste! 


NO FLAT * > how Pall Mall’s famous length of fine tobacco 


“FILTERED-OUT” : travels and gentles the smoke—makes it mild—but 
FLAVOR! 


does not filter out that satisfying flavor! 


NO DRY 
“SMOKED-OUT” 
TASTE! 
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HERE'S WHY SMOKE “TRAVELED” THROUGH FINE TOBACCO TASTES BEST 


You get Pall Mall's Pall Mall's famous Travels it over, 
famous length of the length travels and under, around and 
finest tobaccos gentles the smoke through Pall Mall's 
money can buy. naturally... fine tobaccos! 


>, Sy oe or ” 
Product of She Wmerican Sobavee Company — Sobacee is our middle name 
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I, too, have just returned from a vacatior 
in the Dominican Republi My husbane 
listed his occupation as “Radio and TV’ 
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BRENDA R. TANGE! 
Newton Centre, Mass 


The Great White Goof 
Sir 

Alas for the Great White Goof [the Senat 
Office Building fiasco, Ma 5 We Brit 
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RicHarp G. SAXON 
Manchester, England 


Reform in Pakistan 








Apia ise the con 1 


the general publi 


cumb to Communism—dictatorship is the 
ideal form of government. General A 


Khan is out to do for Pakist what Ataturl 
has done tor Turkey. Give him te to 

h will make new nation 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you ® 


Moment of 


A Liberty policyholder wrote this 
about our claims service: “We were 
cwenty miles in the country when the ac- 
cident occurred. I called your Shreve- 
port office and spoke to Mr. M. 

“He immediately took charge, met me 
at the repair shop, arranged for repairs 
to start on my car at once and even 
drove us to a hotel. . .. He also gave us 
the name of his doctor to call in case we 
felt any after results. 

“What was at best a very disagreeable 


incident was helped greatly by the 


terror: 


friendly, thoughtful cooperation given 
us by your company and your represen 
tative.” 

Liberty Mutual believes in giving 
quick help to all its policyholders. Our 
service is available in every state — 24 
hours a day. It’s thrifty, too. We have al 
ways saved substantial amounts for our 
car-insurance policyholders.* To insure 
with Liberty, contact vour nearest office 
(we have 146) and tell us when your 
policy expires. Ask about our easy pay- 
ment plans, too. 


Except on assigned risks and Mass. compulsory coverages 


> LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + 


Personal Insurance: Automob: 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


ile, Fire, inland Marine, Crime, Homeowners 


Business insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health 


Car crippled, policyholder is rescued 
by Liberty’s prompt claims service 








HOW TO MAKE YOUR CAR 
INSURANCE WORK HARDER 


By spending only a few dollars more 
you can get much more protection 
from your bodily-injury-liability cov- 
erage. Example: Suppose you now 
pay $50 for $10,000-and-$20,000 
coverage. For another $10.41 in pre- 
mium payment you can increase your 
limits to $50,000-and-S 100,000, 
That's 5 times the protection for 
only 20% 
(All these figures are typical. The 
actual rates you pay, of course, de- 
pend on where you live, etc.) 


more premium, 
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1959 


beers away in some cranny of every imagination 
is a secret, intimate picture of Europe. It may be 
clear and sharp as a mirrored image. It may be soft and 
hazy as a summer's day. But it’s there. 


Photographs never do it justice. Paintings fall short of 
the mark. That is why we won't try to compete with 
your imagination but only suggest you go to this image. 
You find this dream. 


Wherever it may be, BOAC can take you to it. Swiftly. 
Daily. You have a choice of aircraft, too. Each the finest 
in its field. DC-7C’s, the most powerful piston-engine 
airliners in the world...jet-prop Britannias, first flown 
across the Atlantic by BOAC...or Comet 4’s, the first 


at Bis 


Place your own image of Europe here 


airliners to start pure jet service between the United 
States and Europe. 


No matter what type aircraft you select, though, you'll 
be served by the same Stewards and Stewardesses that 
have made British cabin service incomparable. And at 
prices comparable to everyone else’s. 


We would also like to suggest you go this Fall. The 
crowds will be gone and Europe will be at her loveliest. 
But go. (BOAC has a complete line of Fall tours to 
choose from.) 


Your Travel Agent will be able to take care of all the 
particulars, or you can call or write your nearest BOAC 
office directly. Offices are listed below. 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
THE MOST EXPERIENCED JET AIRLINE 


IN THE WORLD 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dalles, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, ‘Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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SELFCAIRE: 


wash and wear 


So fashionable, so practical, this 

lightweight clothing keeps a fresh-pressed look 

for days...comes clean with soap and water...drips 

dry, ready to wear, with little or no ironing 

needed. At the most respected stores everywhere. 
Folder on request. 


HASPEL BROTHERS, Inc., New Oricans 11, La, N.Y.: 200 Fifth Ave. 


PR tAGE 


DESIGN HyGRAFTSMANSHIP 
epee 








She 


See 
ne weaa 


Heritage furniture is a living tradition in homes throughout Amer- 
ica that are distinguished by good taste. Everyone who knows fine 
furniture recognizes Heritage at a glance. Heritage has an un- 
mistakable genius for interpreting the best of the past for now and 
future living. For booklet—living, dining, bedroom collections—send 
fifty cents to Heritage Furniture, Inc., Dept. T-6, High Point, N.C. 
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IMISCELLANY 


Career Man. In Taipei, Formosa, the 
China Post reported speculation as to 
why Dr. Shen Chang-huan had been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Spain: “Because 
the last two words of his name sound like 
Don Juan; because he knows how to dance 
the tango; because he was born in the 
year of the Bull.” 





Rule of Thumb. In Niles, Mich., two 
teen-agers arrested for stealing a car ex- 
plained to the municipal court judge that 
they borrowed it because hitchhiking is 
against the law. 





Ham. In Exeter, England, while Mrs. 
Diana Suthrell was waiting to receive a 
blue ribbon at an agricultural show, her 
prizewinning boar bit her on the hand. 


After Due Libation. In Williamson, 
W. Va., after returning a guilty verdict 
in a first-degree murder trial, eight mem- 
bers of the jury of Mingo County Circuit 
Court were found guilty of contempt and 
fined $25 each for drinking beer and 
whisky while deliberating in a hotel room. 


Piece by Piece. In Saint John, N.B., 
collared by a cop after he tore up a park- 
ing ticket, Fred Plint was fined $1 for ille- 
gal parking, $5 for littering the street. 


Fireless Cooker. In Pacoima, Calif., 
arrested on suspicion of shoplifting a 
dressed chicken, Gene Woods explained 
that he put the bird under his shirt to 
keep it warm, 


Autobiography. In Boston, the Globe 
ran a classified ad: “For sale—wedding 
gown, never used, size 14; baby carriage, 
reasonable.” 


Heirloom. In Fulton, N.Y., Eugene 
Crumpton was jailed for 50 days after 
giving his girl an engagement ring he had 
stolen from her grandmother. 


Bar Bill. In Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
while holding their annual convention at 
the Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, the 200 mem- 
bers of the Florida Chapter of Alcoholics 
Anonymous consumed 449 gallons of 
coffee in three days, polished off another 
35 gallons at a single banquet. 


Property Settlement. In Charlotte, 
N.C., after reporting his car stolen, George 
W. Atkins was arrested on bigamy charges 
when police found that the person who 
took the car was one of his two wives. 


Dead Heat. In Melbourne. Australia, 
research uncovered the scattered remains 
of the great race horse Carbine (18g0- 
1914), one hoof at Victoria Racing Club, 
one hoof in possession of an English duke, 
the body skeleton at Melbourne's National 
Museum, the head at the Auckland, N.Z. 
War Memorial Museum, the hide as up- 
holstery of the president’s chair at the 
Auckland Racing Club. 
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Ice-cold Coca-Cola 
helps you or the man who works for you be really refreshed... be more efficient, more alert 
on the job. Only Coca-Cola has that cheerful lift, that cold crisp taste that so deeply satis- 
fies. Call your Coca-Cola bottler... install coolers for Coke and watch the refreshing results. 








LEGON FRANCAISE DE VLAUTOMOBILE or 
how to make your driving fun again. VECONOMIE: get 
up to 40 mpg; go on a week-end trip on one tankful of gas; 

use the savings to buy things you ve been paling off! 


e Comnforts 4 








LA MANEUVRABILITE: scoot in, around, through and out of heavy traffic easily. 
turn effortlessly: only 155 inches (!) of car to park. J ¢ Pyealer Network: 
over 800 coast-to-coast sales, service and parts headquarters, 


150 more in Canada. / 7 BEA TL i:styled in Paris, made in France: 


six solid colors to choose from. handsome contrasting upholstery. 


LES EXTRAS: very sporty sliding sun-roof, 2 Ferlac automatic clutch, both 
EVERYT HING YOU WANT IN A CAR 


optional. |A GRANDE DIFFERENCE: 








(INCLUDING A 7 CU. FT. TRUNK) AND YET ONLY $1645-POE N.Y. Le Ne ait Step: DP, 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


If names make news (as the old saying 
goes), it is people who shape the news. 
Last week among all the thousands of 
news stories that were told around the 
world, there were three that owed their 
origin and their drama to their central 
personality: 


LMOST since the day he became king 
in 1951, Belgium’s young Baudouin 
has been something less than an idol to his 
subjects. Dominated by his father, ex- 
King Leopold III, Baudouin was stiff and 
shy, seldom made his public feel any 
warmth toward him. Then came a three- 
week tour of the U.S.—without father. 
And a stunning surprise for the Belgians 
when Baudouin returned to Brussels last 
week. See Foreicn News, The Ameri- 
canized King. 





ADENAUER, 1949 


NDER the U.S. Constitution, the President ap- 
points Government officials “by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate.” In the case of 
Cabinet members, the Senate has almost always 
confirmed nominations. It may yet remain for Lew- 
is L. Strauss, up for Secretary of Commerce, to be 
the first Cabinet nominee turned down for reasons 
of personality alone. In a long career of public serv- 
ice, Strauss has distinguished himself. But he has a 
thorny, give-and-ask-no-quarter personality; he 
also has an implacable opponent of great talent and 
resolve. The result is Washington's highest drama 
—played out on the Senate floor, in cloakrooms, 
at black-tie dinners, in the seats at Griffith Stadium. 
As written by Bill Bowen and edited by Champ 
Clark, see the cover story on The Strauss Affair. 


F all the 

more famed for steely determination 
than Konrad Adenauer, the autocratic oc- 
togenarian who has ruled West Germany 
for the past ten years. When Adenauer 
two months ago decided to turn the West 
German chancellorship over to a younger 
man, his countrymen assumed that that 
was that. But last week there was colossal 
confusion as the world learned that Ade- 
nauer, too, can change his mind. See For- 
EIGN News, An Old Man's Impulse. 
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you can get 


the life insurance you need 


even if you become uninsurable 


With The Travelers Guaranteed Insurability Plan, 
no matter what happens to your health—even if 
you become uninsurable later on—you can still buy 
up to $60,000" more life insurance for your family. 


No longer does your family’s security have to hinge 
on the condition of your health when you want to 
add to your life insurance program. 

With The Travelers Guaranteed Insurability Plan 
(available now in most states), you buy an initial 
life insurance policy—an amount you can afford at 
the time. Then, even if you become uninsurable the 
day after your policy is in force, you can still buy 
more life insurance in the future. 


Perry T. Carter, Vice President 
The Travelers, Department T-2 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Please send me the free booklet— 
“A Life Insurance Plan That Grows With You.” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE_____STATE 
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If you are beyond the thirty-six-year age limit for 
The Travelers Guaranteed Insurability option, it’s 
a perfect plan for your children or your grandchildren. 
Before another day of uncertainty goes by, talk it 
over with your Travelers agent or your broker. 
Your Travelers man can also give you the full 
story of The Travelers new ‘‘More-for-Less” sliding 
scale discounts—the discounts that get bigger with 
every single dollar’s worth of life insurance you buy. 


*Maximum amount available at age twenty-four and younger. 


You can protect your whole good way of life through 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life 
Accident» Group « Fire» Marine + Automobile « Casualty + Bonds 
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WORLD'S MOST POPULAR AIRLINER 


The Viscount represents the greatest success story 
in post-war aviation. Every time an airline has 
introduced Viscounts — anywhere in the world — 
passenger traffic has risen sharply. Often these gains 
have reached 35 per cent; sometimes they have been 
much greater. 

Travelers appreciate the Viscount’s different kind 
of smooth quietness. They enthuse about the effort- 


CAPITAL AIRLINES 


S 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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NORTHEAST AIRLINES 


Figures for the first half of 1958 showed that 
total operating costs for Capital's Viscounts are 
significantly lower ($358.53 per aircraft-hour- 
flown) than estimates ($369.35). Actual costs 
per revenue aircraft-mile were $1.453 com- 
pared with the estimated $1.545. 


“The Viscount’s passenger appeal has exceeded 
our most optimistic estimates. The passenger 
load factor has been much higher than for pis- 
ton craft.” A 67% increase in passenger loads 
was reported in the first four months of serv- 
ice to New York. 


James W. Austin, President of Northeast, re- 
ports, “The Viscounts have measured up to all 
our expectations for passenger acceptance.” 
Over 70,000 passengers were carried during 
the first three months of Viscount service — 
and load factors rose on highly competitive 
routes. 
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less speed, the big picture windows, the reassuring 
sense of proven dependability. 


Airlines favor the Viscount, too, because it is such a 
consistent money-maker. For the third successive 
year, the Viscount has proved the most economical 
to operate of all modern airliners in the U.S.A. 
Popularity and profitability make a winning combi- 
nation. Here’s what the airlines say: 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 


After just seven months of Viscount II oper- 
ation, Robert Six, President, reports, “Per- 
formance, passenger appeal and economics 
have exceeded all expectations.” Operations 
showed a net profit of $1.3 million with an 
average fleet of 9 aircraft. 





BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


The airline’s Viscount operations for the year 
ending March 31, 1958 show a profit of almost 
$6,500,000. “Shares of market rose 22.3% on 
the highly competitive London-Copenhagen 
route — and 19.9% on London-Geneva.” 





FROM THE WORLD LEADER IN JET-PROP AIRCRAFT 


YICKERS VISCOUNT 


POWERED BY FOUR ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 
VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (AIRCRAFT) LTD... WEYGRIDGE, ENGLANQ 
MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 





LOWEST PRICED AND FULL SIZED, ‘TOO! 
FOR WORK’N’ FUN, THIS ONE’S FOR YOU 


THE TAR i PIAY WAGON BY STUDEBAKER 


> CAREFREE—Stands up beautifully, works without complaint, cleans easily (wash- 
able vinyl upholstery, long-life Sapphire Super-Enamel finish that needs no waxing) 
CAREFREE SAVINGS—Cuts repair, insurance and maintenance bills, gives marathon mileage 
on lowest-cost gas 2 CAREFREE DRIVING-Shorter outside, parks, turns, handles easier. 
Spirited performance with six or V-8, perfectly powered for high-load hauling OD 
CAREFREE CARRYING-Spacious cargo capacity or room for nine, with three children in the 
optional rear-entry, rear-facing hide-away seat. Made-to-take-it interiors, wear-resistant to 
loads or lads See your Studebaker Dealer; see this work’n’fun wagon; see how you 
can have a Lark and save a lot! 


Other models—2-Door Sedan,4-Door Sedan, Hardtop. Automatic transmission optional on all models. > 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 


The Strauss Affair 
(See Cover) 


Along a dim corridor outside the U.S. 
Senate chamber one evening strode a big, 
round-shouldered man with a conspicuous 
smile curling on lips that more often turn 
soberly downward. New Mexico's Demo- 
cratic Senator Clinton P. Anderson was 
obviously happy with his thoughts. Spot- 
ting* Anderson alone in the corridor, a 
newsman hurried up, asked a question 
heard constantly throughout Washington: 
“Will he make it?” Anderson paused, 
drew from his inside coat pocket a well- 
worn tally sheet, heavily marked with cir- 
cles and underlines in blue ink. The smile 
tugged harder at the corners of his mouth. 
“I'm not worried any more.” said Clinton 
Anderson. “There will be enough votes.” 

Thus last week did New Mexico's Clint 
Anderson report on the progress of his 
battle against the confirmation as U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce of one of the na- 
tion's ablest and thorniest public figures: 
Lewis Lichtenstein Strauss, 63. longtime 
member and chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and a man whose gov- 
ernmental career Anderson has sworn to 
end. Despite Anderson’s optimism, the 
outcome of that battle was still in cliff- 
hanging doubt, with the decision likely 
to swing on two or three Senate votes— 
and with the U.S. already the loser in one 
of the biggest, bitterest, and in many ways 
most unseemly confirmation fights in Sen- 
ate history. 

Blood Feud. In its simplest, unhappi- 
est terms, the fight is the result of a blood 
feud between Lewis Strauss and Clint An- 
derson, both eminently capable, dedicated 
citizens who have served the nation long 
and well, but who, by the chemistry of 
personality and the conflict of ideas, have 
come to hate each other. But the Strauss 
case has gone far beyond the personal 
quarrel between two men; it has widened 
out to involve their friends and their asso- 
ciates, strained old ties and old loyalties, 
brought charge and countercharge, insult 
and counterinsult, rumor and counterru- 
mor. And it has become a major test of 
the relationship between Republican Pres- 
ident Dwight Eisenhower and the Demo- 
cratic 86th Congress. 

In meeting that test, President Ejisen- 
hower has deeply committed himself, both 
personally and politically. He has broken 
off a longstanding friendship with Clint 
Anderson, until recently a frequent fourth 


at White House bridge games. The Presi- 
dent has declared himself behind Lewis 
Strauss to the end, no matter how bitter 
it may be. 

Last week, at the regular White House 
meeting between Ike and Republican con- 
gressional leaders, Senate Minority Lead- 
er Everett McKinley Dirksen mentioned 
the buzzing rumors—false. like so many 
rumors in the Strauss affair—that the 


sting of a Senate refusal to confirm a 
Cabinet appointment. 

In 1834, in the thick of Andrew Jack- 
son’s fight with Congress over Treasury 
policy, the Senate rejected Treasury Sec- 
retary-designate Roger B. Taney, later (by 
appointment of President Jackson) Chief 
Justice of the United States. During a 
short, hectic span in 1843-44, the Senate 
turned down four nominees of President 
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ENEMIES ANDERSON & STRAUSS 
Two eminently capable, dedicated citizens who have come to hate each other. 


President would be happy to dodge the 
fight by accepting Strauss’s resignation. 
Replied Ike: “I wouldn't accept Lewis’ 
resignation even if he offered it. You 
can go out and say that when you leave 
this room.” Dirksen did—and with the 
battle lines thus firmly, flatly drawn, the 
confirmation of Lewis Strauss finally came 
to the Senate floor after months of wran- 
gling and wrestling. 

Above Suspicion. The President, says 
the U.S. Constitution, shall appoint offi- 
cials “by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate.’ But over the years, even 
when a President faced an opposition- 
controlled Congress, the Senate has gen- 
erally granted him the right to appoint to 
his Cabinet anybody he wants. Only four 
Presidents in U.S. history have felt the 


John Tyler after he enraged the Whig 
majority by breaking with the Whig Par- 
ty. In 1868, under embattled Andrew 
Johnson, the Senate refused to confirm 
Henry Stanbery as Attorney General. And, 
in 1925, the Senate balked at Corpora- 
tion Lawyer Charles B. Warren, Calvin 
Coolidge’s nominee for Attorney General, 
on the ground that hé might be suspected 
of softness toward big business: after the 
scandals of the Harding Administration, 
the Republican-controlled Senate felt that 
the Attorney General had to be above 
suspicion. 

All seven of the Cabinet rejects from 
1834 to 1925 were victims of special cir- 
cumstances. If Lewis Strauss is turned 
down by the Senate, he will hold the 
bleak distinction of being the first Cabinet 



































Early Days. Born Oct. 23, 1895, 
son of a Swedish immigrant who stub- 
bornly scratched an existence out of 
80 South Dakota acres near Parker 
(pop. 1,148), Clinton Presba Ander- 
son had made his way through his 
third year in college (Dakota Wesley- 
an, University of Michigan) by 1917. 
Then, after an Army doctor rejected 
him for officers’ training camp upon 
finding a tubercular infection (Ander- 
son has since suffered from diabetes, 
shingles in 1949, and a coronary in 
1950), he went to New Mexico, spent 
nine months in a sanatorium, stayed 
on in the Southwest. 

Landing a job as a reporter for 
the Albuquerque Herald, Anderson 
switched to the Albuquerque Jour- 
nal, became managing editor in 1922. 
When a recurrence of his tuberculosis 
forced him out of doors, he sold in- 
surance, in 1925 founded his own Clin- 
ton P, Anderson agency. 


Public Career. Solid (6 ft. 2 in., 
185 lbs.), curly-haired Clint Anderson 
took early to Democratic politics. He 
handled several Depression-era state 
and federal jobs, dealing mostly with 
unemployment and relief in New 
Mexico, in 1940 was elected to the 
U.S, House of Representatives for the 
first of three terms. He made a House 
name for himself in hard-digging com- 
mittee investigations, e.g., of Race- 





appointee in U.S. history rejected because 
of his personality. 

Differences of Opinion. For it is the 
personality, and not the competence, of 
Lewis Strauss that is clearly at issue as he 
nears the crisis of his career. Strauss, by 
the extraordinary ingredients of his make- 
up, is one to arouse superlatives of praise 
and blame, admiration and dislike. In the 
eyes of friends, he is brilliant, devoted, 
courageous and, in his more relaxed mo- 
ments, exceedingly charming. His enemies 
regard him as arrogant, evasive, suspicious- 
minded, pride-ridden, and an excessively 
rough battler. (“He has more elbows than 
an octopus.”’) President Eisenhower has 
called Strauss ‘‘a man of the highest type 
of character” and “one of the finest public 
servants I have ever known.” The majori- 
ty report of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, submitted 
last week, 16 days after the committee 
had approved Strauss’s nomination by a 
breathless 9-to-8 vote, said that he should 
be confirmed because of his “honesty and 
integrity, competence, and his long rec- 
ord of cordial and willing cooperation 
with the Congress.” 

But the committee’s minority report, 
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THE SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 


“My implacable enemy,’ says embattled Lewis 
Strauss, “is a good Senator.” The Senator's career: 


Baiter Gerald L. K, Smith, of food- 
rationing abuses during World War 
Il. In 1945 President Harry Truman, 
a poker companion of Anderson’s, 
named him Secretary of Agriculture, 
succeeding Henry A. Wallace. Serving 
at that post until 1948, Anderson was 
a staunch advocate of flexible farm 
supports, has stuck steadfastly to that 
position ever since, won the gratitude 
of the Eisenhower Administration for 
his support of Ezra Taft Benson. 
Elected to the Senate in 1948, Ander- 
son stands in the front ranks of Dem- 
ocratic liberals working for civil rights 
legislation, has chaired the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy in 1955, 1956 and 1959 (the 
committee’s chairmanship alternates 
between the House and the Senate). 


Personal Life. What Clint Ander- 
son sets out to do, he does with 
single-minded determination, A first- 
rate bridge player, he competed in the 
Grand National Championship match- 
es of 1933 and 1934. A determined 
Rotarian, he was president of Rotary 
International in 1932-33. In Washing- 
ton, he and his wife Henrietta (the 
Andersons have a married daughter 
and son, three grandchildren) avoid 
the canapé circuit, spend their eve- 
nings at home, reading from one of 
the nation’s finest libraries on the his- 
tory of the West. 


released at the same time, accused Strauss 
of “misstatements of fact... half truths 


...» untruths.” On the Senate floor, 
Wyoming's freshman Democratic Senator 
Gale McGee charged him with “a brazen 
attempt to hoodwink” the committee. His 
implacable enemy, Clinton Anderson, tells 
frankly why he worked to stretch out 
Strauss’s committee hearings for weeks: 
“I thought if the committee members saw 
enough of him, he would begin to irritate 
them, just as he has me.” 

A vital key to Lewis Strauss’s character 
is a perfectionism that still seems to nag 
him at an age when he might have be- 
come more mellowed. It shows in the 
studied elegance of his tailoring, in a pre- 
cision of speech that comes natural to him 
from long habit but seems a bit affected 
to unfriendly ears, and above all in a fierce 
reluctance to admit his mistakes, no mat- 
ter how human and understandable they 
may have been. Some of his perfection- 
ism traces back to a sense of being an 
outsider. As a Jew, he has sometimes 
felt the wounding edges of anti-Semitism 
(and again last week, that ugly term 
popped up). For all his wealth (he is a 
millionaire) and intellect (even his ene- 
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mies admit that he is brainy), Strauss” 
seems unable to live down in his own mind 
an awareness that he never went to college 
and that he started out as a traveling 
shoe salesman. 

"Colossal Effrontery." Son of a Vir- 
ginia shoe jobber, Lewis Strauss (pro- 
nounced straws) was born in Charleston, 
W. Va., raised in Richmond. Chosen vale- 
dictorian of his high school class, he com- 
bined his two boyhood passions, physics 
and religion, in an address entitled “Sci- 
ence and Theology: A Reconciliation.” 
“Fortunately,” says Strauss, “this colossal 
effrontery has not survived.” 

Instead of accepting the scholarship of- 
fered to him by the University of Virginia, 
Strauss set out to sell shoes for the family 
firm, headed southward with volumes of 
Latin poetry—Virgil, Ovid, Horace— 
packed along with his samples. After four 
years in the shoe business, he took a train 
to Washington in 1917 and offered his 
services as a volunteer worker for Her- 
bert Hoover’s Belgian Relief Commission. 
Drawing no pay (he skimped along on his 
savings), Strauss worked for Hoover for 
24 years, first as a sort of office boy and 
then as secretary (‘‘My jewel of a secre- 
tary,” Hoover called him). When Hoover 
went to Europe as wartime Food Admin- 
istrator, he took Strauss along. 

Into the Money. After war's end, the 
Wall Street investment firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. astonished Lewis Strauss by 
offering him a job at a five-figure starting 
salary. A Kuhn, Loeb partner, passing 
through Hoover’s headquarters in Paris, had 
spotted Strauss as a truly promising young 
man. He was right. Sometime Shoe Sales- 
man Strauss prospered spectacularly on 
Wall Street, pushed Kuhn, Loeb into high- 
ly profitable steel-company financing (In- 
land, Republic, Great Lakes), became a 
full partner at 32, piled up a fortune. 

Invited to dinner early in his Kuhn, 
Loeb career by Partner Jerome Hanauer, 
Strauss offered to help Hanauer’s pig- 
tailed daughter Alice with her Latin home- 
work. He made some mistakes in transla- 
tion, as Alice found out in class next day, 
but she apparently forgave him. In 1923, 
when she was 18 and he was 27, they were 
married. The Strausses have one son, 
Lewis H., 35, a Baltimore physicist, and 
three grandchildren. 

Battle for the Bomb. A Reserve lieu- 
tenant commander, Strauss headed for 
Washington at the outbreak of World 
War II to do deskbound Navy duty. Bad 
eyesight, the result of a boyhood rock 
fight, kept him out of shooting war. In 
wartime Washington, he originated the 
morale-building idea of awarding an “E” 
(for Excellence) pennant to outstanding 
war plants, helped set up the Office of 
Naval Research, wound up with the rank 
of rear admiral and the top medals a chair- 
borne warrior could win: Distinguished 
Service Medal, Legion of Merit. 

After the war, Democrat Harry Truman 
named Republican Strauss to the brand- 
new Atomic Energy Commission under 
Chairman David Lilienthal. Strauss soon 
started finding himself on the minority 
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end of 4-to-1 AEC decisions. Unable to 
persuade his fellow AEC commissioners 
to set up a system to detect Soviet atomic 
tests, he sidestepped them by taking his 
case to friends at the Pentagon. When the 
detection system, set up at Strauss’s urg- 
ing, picked up radiation from the Soviet 
Union's first atomic explosion in Septem- 
ber 1949, Strauss, proven man of scientific 
foresight, set off another minority cam- 
paign: the fight to get an H-bomb pro- 
gram started against the combined opposi- 
tion of his fellow commissioners and the 
scientists of the AEC’s General Advisory 
Committee, chaired by prestigious Physi- 
cist J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

Strauss cannot claim credit for 
finally persuading Harry Truman to issue 
the order, early in 1950, to get going on an 
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H-bomb program. Playing equally impor- 
tant roles were Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, Defense Secretary Louis John- 


son, and Connecticut’s late Democratic 
Senator Brien McMahon. But without 
Strauss’s lonely battling, the decision 


would have come much later, possibly too 
late. As it was, the U.S. tested its first 
H-bomb only nine months before the first 
Soviet H-bomb explosion in mid-1953. 
Endless Rumble. Soon after President 
Truman announced his H-bomb decision, 
Lewis Strauss, his momentous fight won, 
resigned, to go back into the world of high 
finance as financial adviser to the Rocke- 
fellers. In June 1953, President Eisen- 
hower tabbed Strauss (who had supported 
his longtime friend Bob Taft for the 
G.O.P. nomination) as AEC chairman. 
Strauss’s five years as chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission resounded 
with an endless rumble of controversy. 
The wounding wrangle that followed the 
suspension of Physicist Oppenheimer’s se- 
curity clearance made Lewis Strauss many 
an unforgiving enemy among the nation’s 
scientists. Conservative Strauss angered 
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champions of public power by insisting on 
confining AEC’s nuclear-power role to re- 
search and design, leaving the 
building reactors for commercial power to 
private enterprise. He drew much of the 
blame for AEC’s heavily attacked (and 
long since canceled) Dixon-Yates con- 
tract, under which a private utility firm 
was supposed to build a power plant at 
West Memphis, Ark., right in the jealous- 
ly guarded public-power domain of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. He outraged 
stop-the-tests advocates by urging con- 
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tinued nuclear tests, with emphasis on 
developing “clean” weapons. 
The image of Lewis Strauss that 


struggle and 
roughly resembles the real 
He is accused of being 


emerged from the swirls of 
debate only 


Lewis Strauss. 
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g ¢ service, a quibbling, 
“vindictive” in the Oppenheimer case, 
but the proceedings against Oppenheimer 
were begun on orders from President Ei- 
senhower, issued at the urging of the De- 
fense Department, the Justice Depart- 
ment and the FBI. He was blamed for the 
Dixon-Yates contract, but in fact it had 
been arranged by the Budget Bureau and 
the White House. He has a widespread 
reputation as a man of war and big bombs, 
but devoutly religious Lewis Strauss, a 
longtime president of New York's Con- 
gregation Emanu-El, is a man who op- 
posed the decision to drop A-bombs on 
Japan in 1945, worked devotedly to pro- 
mote the U.S.’s Atoms for Peace program 
and says: “I look forward to the day when 
there won't be any military use [for 
atomic energy]. It may not come in my 
lifetime, but it will come.” 

The St. Joan Manner. But if Lewis 
Strauss’s reputation is unfair to him, it is 
in some degree his own fault. He has a re- 
markable talent for giving offense. Said 
the New Republic last week in an editori- 
al on Strauss: “One is reminded of Shaw's 
comment that St. Joan infuriated people 


not by being right but by the manner of 
her being right.” In his long public-service 
career, Strauss has fought his way to tri- 
umph after triumph. He has been proved 
right time after time. But in each instance 
he has, by his very skill and aggression 
in urging his views and in defending him- 
self, left behind him enemies dedicated 
to his downfall. And of all these enemies, 
none is more unforgiving than New Mex- 
ico’s Clinton Anderson. 

The Final Break. As senior Democrat- 
ic Senator and sometime chairman of the 


Joint Congressional Committee on Atom- 


ic Energy, Clint Anderson was thrown 
into close contact with AEC Chairman 
Strauss, and that contact ripened into a 
beautiful hatred. Today, neither Strauss 
nor Anderson can give any specific cause 
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for their feud; indeed, each swears that 
he went out of his way to be friendly to 
the other, only to be rebuffed. 

Yet almost from Strauss’s first days as 
head of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Anderson complained that Strauss delib- 
erately withheld information from the 
Joint Congressional Committee, there- 
by evading his responsibility under the 
Atomic Energy Act to keep the commit- 
tee “fully and currently informed” about 
AEC matters. Anderson was openly an- 
noyed on several occasions when Strauss 
released headline-making nuclear news, 
beating the congressional committee to 
the punch. But every time Anderson 
moved onto the offensive, Lewis Strauss, 
incapable of quietly accepting criticism 
or the hint of criticism, fought back with 
all his natural aggressiveness. 

Even so, as late as 1955, after Anderson 
had bitterly criticized Strauss during the 
Dixon-Yates fight, there were attempts at 
and Anderson and his wife 
were guests at Strauss’s 1,560-acre cattle 
farm near Culpeper, Va. The final break 
came early in 1956, when Strauss, at 
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reconciliation 








Anderson’s request, made a speech on 
atomic-energy progress to a gathering of 
New Mexico newspaper executives in Al- 
buquerque. Strauss remarked that “there 
have been complaints’’ about the AEC’s 
reluctance to release information about 
its research projects. Well, said Lewis 
Strauss, that was because the complainers 
had “a limited understanding of what is 
involved,” and therefore did not realize 
how fusion research bears on “our na- 
tional defense and security.” 

As one of the most determined critics 
of AEC secrecy, Clint Anderson took the 
“limited understanding” remark as a per- 
sonal slap, all the more insulting because 
it was delivered on his own home grounds. 
If he was handicapped by “limited under- 
standing,” wrote Anderson in an angry 
letter to Chairman Strauss, that was 
Strauss’s fault for holding back informa- 
tion. From that point on, Anderson was 
almost incoherent on anything to do with 
Lewis Strauss, even to the preposterous 
point of publicly charging, in April 1958, 
that “something which makes them dirti- 
er” was being inserted into stockpiled nu- 
clear bombs. 

Myths and Thunderbolts. By 1958, his 
five-year term as chairman of the AEC 
nearing an end, Lewis Strauss was sadly 
aware of the magnitude of his feud with 
Anderson. He decided not to seek reap- 
pointment, but it required two or three 
visits to the White House and all his per- 
suasiveness to convince Dwight Eisen- 
hower that his withdrawal should be ac- 
cepted. When it was, Lewis Strauss left 
Washington vowing never to return. But 
last October, with Commerce Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks resigning, the President 
again called upon Strauss, who, by rea- 
son of his massive pride and urge for 
service, agreed to return to Government. 

When Strauss accepted a recess ap- 
pointment as Weeks’s successor, it seemed 
hardly likely that Anderson's vendetta 
against him would be a serious threat to 
Senate confirmation. The Secretary of 
Commerce presides over a bureaucratic 
domain with a payroll of 31,000, but his 
post is hardly a hurricane’s eye of con- 
troversy. Strauss’s 13 predecessors in the 
post won Senate confirmation in an aver- 
age of eight days apiece from the time 
the nominations went to Capitol Hill. 
When Washington Democrat Warren 
Magnuson’s Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee waited two 
months after receiving Strauss’s nomina- 
tion before calling him to the Hill to 
testify, it seemed that the delay was only 
part of a pattern of Democratic foot 
dragging on Ike’s appointments. 

Even Clint Anderson had little hope 
of defeating Strauss—but he determined 
that it would not be for lack of trying. 
Not himself a member of the Commerce 
Committee, he was notably present dur- 
ing most of the long, disputatious hearings. 
Appearing as a witness armed with a 42- 
page attack, Anderson accused Strauss of 
practicing “deception,” telling “unquali- 
fied falsehoods” and creating “myths” 
about his achievements. Having hurled 
his thunderbolts, Anderson took a seat 
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close behind Wyoming’s Gale McGee, a 
committee member, fed him information 
and questions to use against Strauss. A 
liberal with an instinctive dislike for 
Hoover-Taft Republican Strauss, some- 
time History Professor McGee, 44, turned 
out to be Anderson’s most eager recruit to 
the anti-Strauss camp. 

Rubber Facts. Even Lewis Strauss’s 
supporters agree that if he had been will- 
ing to admit to a few errors, he could 
have assured his confirmation. But by 
straining to defend every jot and tittle 
of his record, he got involved in intri- 
cate quibbles and rubber-fact evasions 
that turned several committee Democrats 
against him. The 9-to-8 committee vote 
on Strauss, after 16 days of hearings, was 
far from the 14-to-3 endorsement that 
an informal poll of committee members 
had indicated before Strauss appeared as 
a witness. 

From the 1,128-page record of the hear- 
ings, Democrats extracted the main am- 
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munition for attacking Strauss on the 
Senate floor. Gist of the Democratic 
charge: Strauss’s testimony is sprinkled 
with half truths and even lies. But the 
ammunition is small-bore stuff, proving 
only that under rough and hostile ques- 
tioning, Strauss can be evasive, quibble- 
some and not above beclouding a point 
with big handfuls of debater’s dust. Ex- 
ample, one that Gale McGee considers 
especially damaging to Strauss: 

While the hearings were going on, 
Strauss-hating Columnist Drew Pearson 
wrote that Strauss had obtained top-secret 
information from the AEC security file 
of a hostile witness, Physicist David In- 
glis. Questioned about the point, Strauss 
said flatly: “I have never asked for any- 
thing on Mr. Inglis in my life.” Then the 
committee put on record a letter from 
the AEC showing that Strauss had asked 
for information on Inglis. Strauss argued 


that by “anything” he meant any secret 
information, not the few nonconfidential 
facts he got from AEC: But Strauss stirred 
up trouble for himself by telling the 
committee that he asked AEC for these 
innocuous facts “after” the Pearson col- 
umn appeared. Actually, the column 
came out on May s, and according to the 
AEC, Strauss asked for data on Inglis 
“about April 20.” 

Me or Him? Even before the Com- 
merce Committee ended its hearings. 
Clint Anderson had gone.to work behind 
the scenes at the job of defeating Strauss 
on the Senate floor. In search ‘of voters, 
Anderson prowled tirelessly in cloakrooms 
and corridors, tally sheet in hand, circling 
and underlining names with a ballpoint 
pen. Anderson holds no great Senate 
power levers, but he is a popular and 
respected member of the club. When such 
a member asks a fellow Senator of the 
same party to vote with him on an 
issue of vital personal importance, it is 
hard to say no. As one Democratic 
Senator reported it, Anderson put his 
case in the bluntest terms: Are you 
going to vote for me, your friend and 
fellow Democrat. or are you going to 
vote for that Republican? Making use 
of the Senate’s hallowed you-vote-with- 
me-and-I'll-vote-with-you principle, An- 
derson reminded fellow Democrats of 
past voting favors he had done them. 

Working in Anderson’s favor were the 
heaped-up frustrations of the Senate’s 
big Democratic majority. The Democrats 
came to Washington last January full of 
hopes for their own programs. They found 
instead that President Eisenhower, dedi- 
cated to a balanced budget and armed 
both with his veto power and his immense 
personal popularity, was in. control as 
rarely before. Balked at every turn, the 
Democratic 86th has taken out its un- 
happiness on Ike’s nominees for high of- 
fice—and Lewis Strauss is made the chief 
sufferer. 

Bursts of Backfire. By last week, as 
the tide of personal and political bitter- 
ness reached flood stage, the fight against 
Strauss became awesomely ugly. Rumors 
flew to the effect that Strauss was go- 
ing around to Senators’ offices, trying to 
browbeat them, and claiming to be a vic- 
tim of anti-Semitism. The rumors were 
wildly exaggerated: Strauss actually vis- 
ited eight Democratic Senators, did not 
mention anti-Semitism, did nothing more 
aggressive than offer to answer questions 
about his record. Also harmful to Strauss 
were efforts by pro-Strauss businessmen 
to help him out by sending telegrams urg- 
ing his confirmation. Some Senators got 
no telegrams, but others got scores and 
even hundreds, many of them from oil 
and textile executives who approve of 
Strauss’s stand in favor of curbing im- 
ports of residual oil and Japanese textiles. 

Another burst of backfire sounded on 
the Senate floor when Florida Democrat 
George Smathers announced that two 
vote-for-Strauss telegrams he received 
were fakes. After getting 300 pro-Strauss 
telegrams, said Smathers, he wrote to 
the senders explaining his opposition to 
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“Strauss. Two of them notified him that 
they had not sent any telegrams back- 
ing Strauss, and that in fact they were 
flatly opposed to Strauss’s confirmation 
themselves. 

Watching the Weather Vane. Working 
against Anderson, but for Strauss, were 
serious doubts in Democratic minds about 
how Senate rejection of Strauss would sit 
with the voters back home. Some respon- 
sible Democrats, convinced that refusal to 
confirm Strauss would seem spiteful and 
irresponsible, and would therefore hurt 
the Democratic Party, went to Wyoming's 
McGee, urged him to halt his campaign 
against Strauss. Last week the specter 
of anti-Semitism charges hit Democrats 
when New York Republican Represent- 
ative Steven B. Derounian obliquely 
charged on the floor of the House that the 
opposition to Strauss “is based on reli- 
gious prejudice.” That same day, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Republican Senator Hugh Scott, 
one of Strauss’s most active backers, also 
raised the issue of anti-Semitism. 

Posture of Serenity. With such sensi- 
tive, potentially explosive issues hanging 
over the Strauss confirmation battle, 
many a Senator was waiting until the last 
moment to make his decision. If all 98 
Senators either vote or pair off, Republi- 
can Leader Dirksen will need to muster 
49 pro-Strauss votes, with Vice President 
Nixon standing by to break a 49-to-49 
tie. Of the Senate’s 34 Republicans, only 
North Dakota’s eccentric William (“Wild 
Bill”) Langer has announced his intention 
to vote against Strauss. By week's end, 
seven Democrats* had publicly declared 
for Strauss, while Strauss’s fellow Vir- 
ginian, veteran Harry Flood Byrd, was 
working hard to round up others from 
conservative Southern ranks. In the final 
showdown, the key man seemed almost 
certain to be Democratic Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, shrewdest of his party’s political 
weather vanes, and last week Johnson, 
beyond warning that pressures on S 
tors might well defeat Strauss, was main- 
taining silence on his intentions. 

As he awaited the outcome of his or- 
deal, Lewis Strauss himself assumed a 
posture of serenity. If his appointment is 
denied, said Strauss, he will “go down to 
my farm for four days a week instead of 
one. We have very good fishing down 
there. I will write a book I have been 
intending to do, and it will avoid per- 
sonalities and controversies. Probably be 
very dull.”” But anyone who knew Lewis 
Strauss or his record also knew that he 
cared deeply about his confirmation. He 
has served too long in public life and 
fought too hard for the things in which 
he believes to take defeat easily. As the 
man who fought for the H-bomb, Lewis 
Strauss deserves his nation’s gratitude. 
And that debt has been shabbily paid 
in the bickering, quibbling battle on Cap- 
itol Hill. 





* The seven: Ohio's Frank J. Lausche, Okla- 
homa’s Robert S. Kerr, Rhode Island’s John 
O. Pastore, South Carolina’s Strom Thurmond, 
Virginia’s Harry F. Byrd and A. Willis Robert- 
son, plus Dennis Chavez from Clint Anderson’s 
own New Mexico. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
"Working for Our Future" 


In the conference room of the White 
House, President Eisenhower faced 80 
business- and trade-magazine editors who 
had taken time off from their Washington 
convention to visit him—and for the next 
20 minutes, held them intent. Speaking 
without notes, the President spoke on a 
subject to which he has dedicated him- 
self: the absolute U.S. necessity for an 
“expanding, healthy and vigorous econ- 
omy” based on a “sound dollar.” In so 
doing, he drew on the lessons of his boy- 
hood and early Army career, and as rarely 
before, he demonstrated the highly per- 
sonal basis for many of his presidential 
policies. 

“When I was a boy,” said Dwight 
Eisenhower, “it was thought we could live 
our lives on a little piece of ground in 
the West, and the older folks—grand- 
father and grandmother—could live in 
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the same home after their days of hard 
work were ended. That’s the way we took 
care of ourselves and our older people. 
Today, through the changes in our indus- 
trial system, we as a people have become 
dependent for old-age security more and 
more upon pensions, insurance policies, 
savings bonds and savings accounts. These 
are the people that are particularly hurt 
by depreciation of the dollar.” 

Some Startling Lessons. “People who 
get a dollar one year and spend it that 
or the next year are not,as much hurt, 
even if there develops a sort of creeping 
inflation, or cheapening of the dollar. But 
the man who makes a living today and 
puts away his savings to be used 4o years 
from now can receive some startling les- 
sons over that 40-year period. 

“My wife and I decided in 1916 to get 
married. Since I, like all other second 
lieutenants, was always overdrawn at the 


bank, I decided that I ought to show a 
little more sense of responsibility. So I 
began to buy a small insurance policy. 
Well. I gave up smoking ready-made 
cigarettes and went to Bull Durham and 
the papers. I had to make a great many 
sacrifices to buy that small insurance poli- 
cy. Then, 30 years later, the company 
came around to pay it off. It was so small 
that I would have been ashamed to ask 
my wife to exist on it for six months. 

“Yet I still think of the fun we had 
in working for our own future. Indeed, 
it was easy to make little sacrifices, be- 
cause I was young and, of course, very 
much in love.” 

Some Earnest Views. “But today, 
think of the man at the lathe, the drill 
press, who is earning money which he is 
putting away in his pension with his com- 
pany or into an insurance policy. If we 
today cannot assure him that 40 years 
from now he is going to have a good 
living left, then I say that sooner or 
later he will quit buying insurance poli- 
cies, he will not have any confidence in 
the Government bond, and he will not 
think much of his pension.” 

Finishing, Ike thanked the fascinated 
editors for their “patience” in “listening 
to a very homey exposition of some of 
my own views and convictions on this 
subject.” Concluded the President: “They 
may not be very erudite, but they are 
earnest and firm.” Last week, in a period 
of broad-ranging activity, the President 
also: 

@ Told his weekly press conference that 
he does not intend to be pressured into 
a summit conference unless the Soviet 
Union shows evidence of good faith at 
the four-week-old Big Four foreign min- 
isters’ talks at Geneva. Said the Presi- 
dent: “There has not been any detectable 
progress that to my mind would justify 
the holding of a summit meeting.” He 
added that he would expect the foreign 
ministers to produce an agreed statement 
so that ‘‘we could see where we are apart 
on issues, whether we could narrow these 
gaps, and whether we could define the 
areas where it would be worthwhile for us 
to confer . . . a decent working paper.” 
@ Asked congressional leaders of both 
parties to the White House to discuss re- 
financing the national debt, afterwards 
prepared recommendations for new legis- 
lation to 1) increase the regular debt limit 
from $283 billion to $288 billion, and the 
temporary limit from $288 billion to $295 
billion; 2) raise interest rates on savings 
bonds and long-term Treasury obligations 
to make them more attractive in the 
bond market (see BuSINEss). 

Q Announced, in a move to tighten U.S. 
relations with Africa’s new states, that 
the Republic of Guinea’s President Sékou 
Touré (Time cover, Feb. 16) had ac- 
cepted an invitation to make an official 
U.S. visit next October. 

 Helicoptered to Gettysburg for a week- 
end stay. There he was host at a lawn 
buffet for 200 White House employees 
and their families—first party of its kind 
since the President suffered his 1955 
heart attack. 
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“POLITICS 
The California Trail 


As it must to all Democratic presiden- 
tial prospectors. the time had come for 
Missouri's Senator Stuart Symington to 
head west in quest of the golden nuggets— 
California's 76 delegate votes at the 1960 
national convention. Winding up a six-day 
California trip last week, Symington was 
following the trail already blazed this 
year by Massachusetts’ Senator John Ken- 
nedy and Minnesota's Senator Hubert 
Humphrey. Indeed, so worn has the trail 
become that Symington stopped at most 
of the same political watering holes and 
camp sites. 

One reason for the pattern into which 
California presidential campaigning has 
fallen is the omnipresence of the state's 
own Democratic Governor Edmund G. 
(“Pat”) Brown. Already announced as a 
favorite son, Pat Brown, after a remark- 
ably successful first year as Governor, is 
beginning to get serious notions about the 
White House. He is therefore extremely 
careful never to let the state's aspiring 
visitors get far out of his sight. As with 
Kennedy and Humphrey, Stu Syming- 
ton’s speaking dates and travel schedules 
were set up by the Brown-dominated 
Democratic State Central Committee. 

Respectful Hearing. Beginning his tour 
in San Francisco. Symington was taken 
tightly in tow by Roger Kent, Northern 
California chairman of the State Central 
Committee and a devoted Brown follower. 
After speaking at a Fairmont Hotel lunch- 
eon—an affair arranged and run by Brown 
followers—Symington whisked off to Sac- 
ramento to spend a night with Brown 
himself. Next morning he sat with Brown 
(as had Kennedy) at a press conference, 
traded amiable tributes. Asked how he 
would regard Pat Brown as a running 
mate on the national Democratic ticket, 
Symington replied: “Well. I think so 
highly of Governor Brown that I'd be 
more interested in how he would rate me 
as his.” Glowed Brown: “You're very 
gracious.” After the press conference, 
Symington spoke briefly to the California 
legislature, where he drew a respectful 
hearing—although by no means as large 
an audience as had Kennedy. 

Following the Kennedy-Humphrey path 
into Southern California, Symington went 
on to San Diego, was guest of honor at a 
$1oo-a-plate dinner. Present was a liberal 
sprinkling of aircraft executives and mis- 
sile manufacturers, among whom onetime 
(1947-50) Air Force Secretary Syming- 
ton is especially popular. But again, the 
meeting was dominated by the Brown- 
following San Diego County Democratic 
Committee. Indeed, it was not until he got 
to Los Angeles that Symington was able 
to do any real digging out of reach of the 
watchful Brown followers. There, at a 
cocktail party at the home of his old, 
close friend, Oilman Edwin Pauley, Sy- 
mington moved easily among guests rang- 
ing from Frank Sinatra to Hotelman Con- 
rad Hilton. But he also spent a long while 
in private, animated conversation with 
Host Pauley, whose wealth and whose 
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influence as Harry Truman’s top West 
Coast follower are Symington’s best hopes 
for striking California pay dirt. 

Almost Glandular. Heading back 
for Washington, Missouri’s Symington 
planned to tour Ohio this week, Maine 
next week. He was satisfied enough with 
his California excursion—and indeed he 
had made friends. Said one of Pat Brown's 
senior aides: “Kennedy and Humphrey 
are almost glandular as they talk about 
politics. They act as though they are try- 
ing to overwhelm you with their drive. 
Symington on the other hand is playing 
the loosest kind of ball game you ever 
saw. I'm impressed with him as a very 
decent guy.” 

But the supporters of Jack Kennedy 
and Hubert Humphrey were also pleased 
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with Symington’s California appearance. 
Both Kennedy and Humphrey have long 
feared Symington, who until last week 
had been playing the closest-to-the-chest 
game of all the Democratic hopefuls, 
staying in the presidential background and 
waiting for the front-runners to kill each 
other off. Now, for the first time, Stu 
Symington was looking, talking and acting 
like a real candidate—and on those terms, 
followers of both Kennedy and Humphrey 
were saying that they could top him in 
California, or, for that matter, in the con- 
vention. The facts of the matter seemed 
to give their claims some color, for by 
almost unanimous agreement of Califor- 
nia’s political observers, Stuart Syming- 
ton, after his visit as before, was running 
a poor California fifth to Adlai Steven- 
son, Jack Kennedy, Pat Brown and Hu- 
bert Humphrey. 


REPUBLICANS 
Ready for Running 


From Albany west to Corning, thence 
on to Niagara Falls, then the length of 
the state to Manhattan—630 airway miles 
in all—whizzed New York's Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller last week, shaking hands, 





slapping backs, issuing a tireless stream of 
enthusiastic comment: “Great . . . Isn't 
this fun . . . Wonderfully exciting . . .” 
Cried he, spotting a three-year-old girl 
at Niagara Falls: “Hi, sweetie pie. I 
wish I had your freckles.’’ Promised he, 
speaking at a Republican State Commit- 
tee dinner in Manhattan’s Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel: the same zestful formula that got 
him elected Governor last fall “will put 
New York in the Republican column in 
the next national elections.” 

In his every word and move, Nelson 
Rockefeller was acting as though 1960 were 
already here—and by week’s énd any lin- 
gering doubts that he would play an active 
part in G.O.P. presidential politics next 
year had all but vanished. At a Corning 
press conference, he carefully refrained 
from disavowing a group of Republican 
Congressmen, led by New York’s Stuyve- 
sant Wainwright, who had announced their 
intention to enter his name in New Hamp- 
shire’s early-bird presidential _ primary. 
Was he upset by the plan? “Well.” said 
Nelson Rockefeller, “I was upset about a 
lot of things in the beginning—but I’ve 
got used to them now.” Reminded that 
once he is entered in New Hampshire, he 
must either run or positively forbid the 
use of his name, Rockefeller replied with 
a broad grin: “I'll have to make a mental 
note of that.” 

Even if Governor Rockefeller does de- 
cide to avoid a head-on New Hampshire 
clash with his chief rival, Vice President 
Richard Nixon, the contest seems sure to 
come eventually. In fact, Oregon’s young 
Republican Governor Mark Hatfield, vis- 
iting in New York last week (and confer- 
ring with Rockefeller during his stay), as- 
sured newsmen that both Rockefeller and 
Nixon will be entered in the Oregon presi- 
dential primary. Reason: a new Oregon 
law requiring that the primary ballot 
carry the names of all candidates—wheth- 
er “announced or generally advocated.” 


DEMOCRATS 
The Wrecker 


On July 6, 1952, Oregon's’ quick- 
minded, erratic Republican Senator 
Wayne Morse boarded the Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s Capitol Limited, rode to Chicago 
to take his place among Republican dig- 
nitaries at the national nominating con- 
vention, Six days later, his feelings hurt 
because nobody at the convention had 
paid him much attention, he rode back to 
Washington on the same train, no longer 
a Republican. In October he made it 
official, declared himself an “Independ- 
ent.” Two years later, the Independent 
Party having picked up no followers, 
Morse declared himself a Democrat, was 
re-elected to the Senate in 1956 on the 
Democratic ticket. He left behind him an 
Oregon Republican Party shattered by fac- 
tionalism for which he was largely respon- 
sible. Last week he seemed ready to do 
the same to the Democrats. 

Morse’s Democratic affiliation once 
seemed the beginning of a fine friendship. 
In 1954 Morse effectively stumped Ore- 
gon for Fellow Liberal Democrat Richard 
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Neuberger, who was elected Senator by 
about the length of Wayne Morse’s 
cropped mustache. The two were old 
friends: in 1933 Morse, then dean of the 
School of Law at the University of Oregon, 
was Neuberger’s only defender when Stu- 
dent Neuberger was accused of violating 
the honor system during an examination. 
In 1954 Morse delivered more than 300 
campaign speeches on behalf of his old 
pupil. In 1956 Neuberger returned the 
favor, stumped the state in support of 
Morse. That year, led by Morse and 
Neuberger, Oregon Democrats elected 
their first Governor since 1934, took over 
the state house of representatives for the 
first time since 1939. 

"Cowardly Attempt." But anyone who 
knew anything about Wayne Morse’s rec- 
ord for political consistency could have 
made an odds-on bet that his Democratic 
honeymoon would not last forever. Sure 
enough, he soon began feuding with Rich- 
ard Neuberger. In 1957 Neuberger voted 
for a civil rights bill that Morse had dis- 
missed as meaningless. Later, Neuberger 
committed the sin of sponsoring a trivial 
bill to turn over some public lands to the 
town of Roseburg, Ore.—without con- 
sulting Wayne Morse. That did it. Morse 
killed the bill, which required unanimous 
Senate consent. There followed a truly 
remarkable exchange of letters, begun by 
Neuberger in an attempt at reconciliation 
and answered by Morse in these words: 
“You have a lot of guts to write me. . . 
The cowardly attempt in your letter to 
pass the buck to me for your failure. . . 
to consult with me about your bill is but 
further evidence of your complete un- 
trustworthiness as a_ colleague.” For 
months Dick Neuberger doggedly kept up 
the correspondence, but Morse finally 
ended it without love and kisses: “I wish 
to notify you that this is the last personal 
letter you will receive from me.” 

Last February Neuberger returned to 





the Senate after a gallant, five-month 
struggle with cancer (Time, Feb. 16). 
True to the unpredictable Morse code, 
Neuberger’s friend-turned-enemy offered 
“a very warm welcome and assurance of 
our sincere pleasure over the fact that my 
colleague has returned.” 

"Maybe He's Jealous." For a few fleet- 
ing weeks it seemed that all was serene 
again. But last week Wayne Morse proved 
that he had lost none of his awesome 
capriciousness. Announced he, out of a 
clear blue sky: “I shall take to the people 
of Oregon in the 1960 campaign my dif- 
ferences with Mr, Neuberger. I shall not 
support him for re-election.” Wearily, 
Dick Neuberger searched his mind for 
possible reasons for the new split. “Maybe 
he’s jealous,” he speculated, “of an article 
I had published in the Reader’s Digest.” 

And back in Oregon, Democratic lead- 
ers blanched in dismay. Wayne Morse had 
left the G.O.P. in wreckage. Now, as a 
Democrat, he was proposing to blow his 
latest party wide open. Said a top Oregon 
Democrat distractedly: “This is harmful 
to the party. There’s a hard core for Neu- 
berger and a very hard core for Morse. 
But what the hell about the middle? It 
gets down to this: What good can come 
out of this for the party?” 


LOUISIANA 
Ole Earl 


Dressed in white pajamas and bath- 
robe, Louisiana's fleshy, silver-haired Gov- 
ernor Earl Kemp Long received a visitor 
in Galveston’s John Sealy Hospital last 
week. It was Galveston County Deputy 
Sheriff Gerald Leslie. “Well,” cried Earl 
Long, “I'll be damned. Here’s a Texas 
Ranger! At least I know the law is on my 
side. Sit down and let me talk to you, 
Ranger.” The deputy told Long that he 
had come to serve a writ. Said Governor 
Long: “I'm glad to know you're helping 





U.S. Senators Neuspercer & Morse 
What good can come of this? 
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me. Now, son, sit down and read those 
papers you have to me.”’ The papers were 
stark in their legal phrasing: 


The State of Texas For the Best In- 
terest and Protection of Earl Long, A 
Mentally Ill Person ... because of his 
mental illness is likely to cause immediate 
injury to himself or others if not im- 
mediately restrained ... It is therefore 
ORDERED that the said EARL LONG 
be, and he hereby is, detained in pro- 
tective custody ... 


The deputy left, and Earl Long, 63, 
stood alone in a simple white room whose 
window was guarded with heavy wire 
mesh. Outside, the corridor was kept 
locked at both ends, and close by, within 
a moment's call, were two male nurses. 
Earl Long, serving for the third time 
(1939-40, 1948-52, 1956-60) as one of the 
most powerful and certainly one of the 
most controversial Governors of any U.S. 
state, drifted aimlessly around, strolled 
up and down the corridor, babbling end- 
lessly to himself. And back in Louisiana, 
thousands of men and women, those who 
had voted for Earl Long and for his 
brother Huey and for Huey’s son Rus- 
sell for more than 30 years, shook their 
heads sadly. The fact was clear: Earl 
Long had just gone plain crazy. 

Life in the Shadow. The crack-up had 
come with unexpected fury, but Earl Long 
had been heading for it all his life. He was 
reared in the giant shadow of his brother 
Huey—the Kingfish, a Louisiana legend 
as living tyrant and assassinated martyr. 
Earl Long hated his place in Huey’s shade. 
To prove himself a better man, he merely 
proved himself a wilder one. In his role 
as a man of the people, he casually 
cleaned between his toes at press confer- 
ences. As a political fighter, he once sank 
his teeth into an opponent’s throat. He 


billed himself as “Ole Earl,” and, if he 
never became the national figure that 


Huey unquestionably was, he nonetheless 
kept Louisiana tightly under his thumb. 
That is, until recently, when he deter- 
mined to gimmick his way around the 
Louisiana prohibition against a second 
consecutive gubernatorial term by resign- 
ing and letting his complaisant Lieutenant 
Governor run the store until he himself 
got elected again (Time, May 18). 

That caused a howl. Earl retaliated by 
trying to push through the once amenable 
Louisiana legislature a law making it 
easier for backwoods whites and Negroes, 
Long's staunchest backers, to vote. That 
caused even more of a howl—and if there 
was one thing Earl Long could not stand, 
it was opposition to his will. It was the 
beginning of his end. 

The fight over the new registration bill 
was manic. Earl began keeping guns in his 
Cadillac, started drinking heavily, spent 
hours on the telephone trying to line up 
legislative support. When the senate de- 
clared the bill integrationist-inspired and 
turned it down, Long clutched frantically 
at his slipping power. One afternoon he 
hopped aboard a National Guard plane 
for a quick trip to Atlanta to pick up 
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Ken Armstrong—Baton Rouge Advocate 
GoverNor LONG ( ADDRESSING LEGISLATURE ) 


Pathetic case, pathetic state. 





some entertainers for a blowout he was 
throwing at the mansion for legislators 
and their wives. (“Authorization? Shucks, 
I'm the author of authorizers. In this case 
I’m Caesar's wife, and you know she could 
do no harm.”) That night at the party, 
he bounced downstairs in a red polka- 
dotted vest, guzzled pink champagne from 
a glass tumbler, spat on the floor and had 
himself a high time. 

How Uncle Died. Next day he swung 
into the house chamber to campaign for 
his registration bill, now reshaped into 
two amendments tacked onto another bill. 
Roaming back and forth from his chair to 
the microphone, Ole Earl smoked, swigged 
bourbon from a Coke bottle, placed ille- 
gal horse-race bets with a bookie through 
an aide (“How them horses come out, 
Jesse?” ). At times, he sat frozen in his 
chair, with one finger dipped in his water 
glass. At other times, he burst into an al- 
most soundless, wheezing laugh. His voice 
harsh, his folksy galluses showing, Earl 
Long screamed incoherently about his en- 
emies, both real and imagined. Accused 
of being soft on integration, Ole Earl 
reached into his family background, came 
up with a repulsive story: “About 1908, or 
1906, I had an uncle that got killed. Be- 
ing a good man, good to his family, he 
taught me how to ride a horse. He got 
drunk one night, went down to the colored 
quarters at Winnfield. He kicked a nigger 
man out of the bed and got in with his 
woman. The nigger man got so enraged 
he shot my pore ole uncle, and he died.” 

The gallery gasped, stricken, as Earl 
Long ranted on, his false teeth gleaming, 
his eyes swimming. One legislator he 
called a Dago; another a Dillinger. Both 
left the chamber in tears. 

What Brother Said. Next morning the 
crazed, ranting Governor was back at it. 
First he tried to round up somebody to 
introduce his amendments on the floor. 
Failing that, he showed up at the legisla- 
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ture again, this time with a written apol- 
ogy for the previous day's fiasco. But be- 
fore he was fairly into it, he was off again 
in a new torrent: “My brother Huey once 
told me you couldn’t believe what a man 
would do to be Governor. He would do al- 
most anything short of murder.’ Nursing 
his Coke bottle, he proclaimed hoarsely: 
“T have the experience to be Governor. I 
know how to play craps. I know how to 
play poker. I know how to get in and out 
of the Baptist church and ride horses. I 
know the oil and gas business. I know both 
sides of the street. I know how it is to be 
in and to get out. . .” 

For an hour and a half he raved, until 
aides pulled at his sleeve imploringly. At 
length, Long said: “Yes, I've talked long 
enough. God bless you. But the only way 
Ole Earl can get people on his side is by 
talking. If anything happened to close 
this big mouth, God help Ole Earl.” Then 
he let himself be led back to his mansion. 

Point of No Return. TV newsreels had 
recorded the whole session, and viewers 
the state over watched their screens in 
horrified fascination as their Governor 
tormented his legislature and himself. 
From Washington sped Earl's nephew, 
U.S. Senator Russell Long. Trying to save 
the tottering Long regime, Russell Long 
went before the legislature in Baton Rouge 
to explain his uncle’s illness. Heartbroken, 
Earl Long’s wife tried to get her husband 
to rest quietly. Turning on her, he accused 
her and Russel! Long of conspiring with 
his enemies. He became violent, had to be 
locked in his room. There was talk that 
he threw empty bottles through his win- 
dow that night, and broke his bedstead. 
Finally, at week’s end, he permitted a 
doctor to give him a sedative, and then, 
early one morning, he was carried on a 
stretcher into a white station wagon and 
driven to the airport for the trip to 
the Galveston hospital.* On the way, in 
his National Guard plane, Long once again 
erupted, demanded that the -plane be 
turned back to Baton Rouge. Refused, he 
“busted” the accompanying Louisiana ad- 
jutant general to private, and “promoted” 
the pilot from lieutenant colonel to briga- 
dier general. Still the pilot would not turn 
back, and Earl Long went to the white 
hospital room with strong, screened win- 
dows. He was a pathetic case. So was the 
state he had governed so long, so badly. 


ARMED FORCES 


Deep Deterrence 

Dull orange underside and shaded slate 
topside, the world’s biggest submarine this 
week poised for its slow, stern-first 
slide into the Thames River at Groton, 
Conn. The submarine George Washington 
SSB(N) 598—longer than a football field 
(380 ft.) and, at 5.600 tons, almost twice 
the weight of Nautilus—would carry with 
it the U.S. Navy’s highest hopes for the 


* Under state law, Long could not have been 
involuntarily committed in Louisiana while still 
Governor. He would first have had to be im- 
peached, a lengthy process which, while running 
its course, would have left an obviously irre- 
sponsible man at the head of the state, 


future. It is the first of the submarines 
designed around the Polaris ballistic- 
missile weapons system. 

When the $110 million George Wash- 
ington joins the fleet in the fall of 1960, 
it will carry 16 solid-fuel, nuclear-nosed 
Polaris missiles (range: 1,500 miles) in 
its “silos,” be capable of cruising for 
months on its water-cooled nuclear reac- 
tors, launch its birds without. surfacing 
(Time, March 3, 1958). Its mission: to 
provide a mobile undersea missile base 
that Russia can never count on knocking 
out in a sneak ICBM attack. 

To command its great new boat, the 
Navy has picked one of its best: Com- 
mander James Butler Osborn, 41, a Mis- 
souri-born, Annapolis-trained (‘41) pack- 
age of controlled power, who has been on 
hand 18 hours a day since March rushing 
work on George Washington. A World 
War II submariner (six combat patrols), 
Osborn spent his postwar years earning a 
master’s degree in mechanical engineering 
in three years at Annapolis and Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, firing the first sub- 
borne Regulus air-breathing missiles from 
the U.S.S. Tunny, taking an advanced 
course at Newport, R.I.’s Naval War Col- 
lege. Last June he passed the personal test 
of the Navy's nuclear submarine boss, 
Vice Admiral Hyman Rickover, then hit 
the missile- and nuclear-training circuit 
from California’s Lockheed plant, where 
the Polaris is produced, to Groton's boat 
yard, Says Osborn: “Driving the wedge 
of learning into your head is work, hard 
work. There’s no easy way.” 

Asked last week if he ever failed an as- 
signment, Osborn seemed almost surprised, 
snapped: “Negative.” And as George 
Washington stood poised for launching, 
it was clear that her skipper planned 
affirmative results in one of the most 
important jobs in the age of the atom. 











SUBMARINER OSBORN 
Hard way, hard work. 
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WEST GERMANY 
An Old Man's Impulse 


In the decade since he became Chancel- 
lor of West Germany, oaken-faced Kon- 
rad Adenauer has acquired in the minds 
of his countrymen the stature of a stern 
father—awe-inspiring, sometimes over- 
rigid, the living symbol of righteous and 
unshakable purpose. But, though the pub- 
lic has seldom seen it, there is an obverse 
side to Adenauer’s character: a nagging, 
emotional mistrustfulness that can con- 
vert him in the blink of an eye to a 
man of angry impulse. Last week Konrad 
Adenauer, 83, gave full rein to his im- 
pulsiveness and by doing so flawed an 





Smarting under this rebuff, Adenauer 
proclaimed his intention to run for the 
presidency himself, and all Germany ap- 
plauded his solution. Adenauer thought 
that the ceremonial job might be convert- 
ed into a post as prestigious as that occu- 
pied in France by his friend Charles de 
Gaulle, but after prolonged study of the 
West German constitution his lawyers said 
no. All the while, inside the Christian 
Democratic Party, a bitter fight was de- 
veloping over who should succeed Ade- 
nauer as chancellor. The old man himself 
favored Finance Minister Franz Etzel, 
a quiet corporation lawyer who could 
be counted upon to accept tutelage. But 
the majority of Christian Democratic lead- 
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CHANCELLOR ADENAUER 


unsurpassed international reputation for 
rock-like consistency. 

* Two months ago, in a decision that 
seemed to mark the end of a noble politi- 
cal era, Adenauer abruptly announced that 
he would give up the powerful chancellor- 
ship and retreat into the semi-retirement 
of West Germany's presidency. He hoped 
still to help influence his country’s des- 
tiny, while allowing a younger man to 
assume the day-to-day administration of 
the country. Der Alte, first and only lead- 
er of the new West German democracy 
that rose on the ruins of Naziism, would 
thus ensure an orderly first transfer of 
power. Instead, abruptly last week, Ade- 
nauer canceled these admirable arrange- 
ments, and proclaimed his determination 
to stay on as chancellor. 

The Foretaste. Behind this. startling 
about-face stretched a recent history of 
unaccustomed vacillation. Fearful that 
popular Socialist Carlo Schmid might win 
the presidential elections scheduled for 
July 1, Christian Democrat Adenauer 
three months ago tried to press his own 
party’s presidential nomination on pudgy, 
cigar-chomping Economics Minister Lud- 
wig Erhard, the “engineer of the German 
economic miracle.’ When Erhard, with 
the support of Christian Democratic back- 
benchers, refused to let himself be kicked 
upstairs, it marked the first successful de- 
fiance of Adenauer in his own party. 
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ers clearly preferred—and intended to 
get—independent-minded Ludwig Erhard 
whose voter appeal is almost equal to that 
of Adenauer himself. 

The Promise. Early last week, on the 
eve of Erhard’s departure for the U.S., 
Adenauer assured him that no decision 
on the chancellorship would be taken in 
his absence. Same day, Adenauer once 
again promised the Christian Democratic 
Executive Committee that he would run 
in the presidential election “unless new 
developments force me to reconsider.” 
Less than 48 hours later Adenauer dis- 
covered some “new developments.” What 
were they? The Geneva talks—which to 
the naked eye had not changed a bit. 
Wrote Adenauer to top Christian Demo- 
cratic brass: “If the Geneva conference 
does produce some success, we will have 
to reckon with a long series of additional 
international meetings and this will de- 
mand on our behalf extreme watchful- 
ness. If Geneva ends in stalemate, the en- 
suing situation will be even more difficult 
and dangerous. In view of these consid- 
erations, I cannot assume the responsibili- 
ty of abandoning my post in such a criti- 
cal phase.” Friends added that with the 
death of John Foster Dulles, Adenauer 
had come to consider himself indispensa- 
ble in resisting fatal Western concessions 
to the Russians. 

As the news of Adenauer’s change of 


mind raced through the Bundestag, Chris- 
tian Democrats met behind closed doors, 
in anger and confusion. Summoned to ex- 
plain himself, Adenauer faced the party’s 
270-man parliamentary delegation and un- 
consciously revealed part of his hand by 
suddenly launching into a diatribe against 
Erhard. Said Adenauer: “Herr Erhard ... 
does not have sufficient experience in for- 
eign policy matters. If you give a man a 
few brushes, a pot of paint and an easel, 
this does not make him an artist.” 
Deputy after Deputy pleaded with Ade- 
nauer to reconsider. Eugen Gerstenmaier, 
president of the Bundestag, said bluntly: 
“Herr Chancellor, none of your arguments 
sound convincing.” Rasped Adenauer: “If 





WovLp-Be CHANCELLOR ERHARD 
On on unsurpassed reputation, a self-made flaw. 


you don’t like my decision, you are free 
to elect another Chancellor.” 

Up for Pope. In the end, without a re- 
corded vote, the Deputies swallowed their 
distaste and lamely pledged “complete 
confidence” in Adenauer, though com- 
plaining privately that they had been 
treated like “lackeys.” The damage was 
not that easily ended: Adenauer had 
proved his power but at the expense of 
his prestige. Overnight, throughout West 
Germany, Adenauer’s popularity _ fell. 
Many accused him of downgrading both 
the presidency and the chancellorship by 
his autocratic actions. ““Disgraceful,” cried 
Berlin’s Socialist Mayor Willy Brandt. 
Even his chosen heir, Finance Minister 
Etzel, informed that Adenauer was now 
thinking of asking him to run for Presi- 
dent, irately snapped: “Next thing you 
know, Adenauer is going to nominate me 
for Pope.” 

Whether discontent flares into open re- 
bellion depends largely on Ludwig Erhard 
—who got the astonishing news in Wash- 
ington, just before calling on President 
Eisenhower. He was plainly distressed, 
but managed a smile for photographers 
and an equivocal comment: “I have never 
laid claim to the chancellorship so long 
as Dr. Adenauer was Chancellor.” Private- 
ly he fired off a cable warning der Alte 
that unless he changed his mind again 
and accepted the presidency there might 
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be grave trouble ahead. In Bonn, some 
of Erhard’s supporters were already ar- 
guing that if he ever wants to be Chan- 


cellor he must resign from Adenauer’s 
Cabinet: Otherwise, their reasoning ran, 
the German voter, who is a great respecter 
of authority, would conclude that Erhard, 
by letting Adenauer have his way, had 
demonstrated insufficient force of charac- 
ter to run the country. 

“German Chancellors,” sniped the 
Times of London, “are cast in a posture 
that elsewhere could be mistaken for ar- 
rogance.” If this tart remark could be 
dismissed as evidence of anti-German Brit- 
ish sentiments (returning Adenauer’s mis- 
trust of Britain), there were German pa- 
pers whose anger went just as deep. Said 
Diisseldorf’s independent Der Mittag: 





“GOODNESS, A MERE PAPER 


“There are now only two alternatives. 
Either Adenauer is the unlimited master 
in the Christian Democratic Party and 
democracy becomes a farce or the party 
must vote no confidence so that he is 
neither President nor Chancellor. All other 
solutions are compromising and endan- 
ger the Federal Republic.” 


GENEVA 
Out of Breath 


The moment of truth for the Geneva 
conference came in a “secret session” held 
at the elegant Villa Barakat, once the 
property of the late Aga Khan and now 
the temporary headquarters of French 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville. Drinks in hand (fruit juice for Rus- 
sia’s Gromyko), the foreign ministers of 
the Big Four and their assistants sat in 
awkward silence last week on Couve’s ter- 
race, looking down through a lovely spring 
evening at the waters of Lake Geneva. 
With all the vast range of East-West con- 
flicts as their province, the assembled dip- 
lomats could find nothing useful to say. 

In four weeks of niggling negotiations 
and propaganda barrages, Geneva had 
finally focused down to one essential is- 
sue: the future status of Berlin. Last 
week, to the surprise of practically no- 
body, Western ministers unveiled to Gro- 
myko the concessions that they were pre- 
pared to make over Berlin. The chief 
proposals, apart from a demand that Rus- 
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sia guarantee Western access to the city: 
q An offer not to increase the r1.000-man 
garrison that the U.S., Britain and France 
now maintain in Berlin. 

Creation of a Big Four commission to 
investigate specific complaints, Eastern or 
Western, over the use of both halves of 
Berlin as propaganda, subversion and es- 
pionage centers. 

@ Agreement that any interim settlement 
of the Berlin question should continue in 
force until Germany is reunited and Ber- 
lin becomes its capital. 

As a counter to all this, Andrei Gro- 
myko, who has shown a tireless talent for 
saying the same thing in the same way, 
offered some apparent concessions of his 
own. The West, he conceded, does have 
the victor’s right to maintain occupation 


London Daily Express 
DART WON'T SINK HIM!” 


forces in Berlin, and the Soviet price for 
a Berlin settlement no longer requires 
Western recognition of Communist East 
Germany. Then came the old stall: Rus- 
sia would not discuss the question of ac- 
cess until the Western powers agreed that 
Berlin become a “free city,” i.e., until 
they renounced their occupation rights. 
And there matters stopped—approximate- 
ly where they had been when Nikita 
Khrushchev first conjured up the Berlin 
crisis last November. 

To the publics of Western Europe and 
the U.S., the ritual dance at Geneva had 
become a deadly bore. Dwight Eisenhower 
said last week that the Geneva talks had 
not yet made enough progress to justify 
a summit conference. Nikita Khrushchev 
was just as candid about the lack of prog- 
ress as he arrived home from a quick tour 
of two of the most lackluster outposts of 
his empire, Albania and Hungary. He was 
still talking darkly of establishing rocket 
bases in Albania and Bulgaria if Italy and 
Greece went through with their plans to 
accept U.S. missiles. 

None of this made a summit seem 
worthwhile, but neither did it seem to 
diminish its inevitability. The British, 
whose avowed policy is to “keep the Rus- 
sians talking,” continued to argue that 
they must convince their people that the 
government is doing everything short of 
appeasement to find an alternative to the 
nuclear race. Rocket Rattler Khrushchev 
insisted: “If no agreement is reached at 





the Geneva conference, agreements will 
undoubtedly be reached at a summit 
conference.” 

But the one clear fact that was emerg- 
ing from the Geneva talks is that if the 
West has little to hope for at the summit, 
it has little to fear either. The Western 
position has proved sturdy despite the 
allies’ much-publicized suspicions of one 
another. Perhaps significant concessions by 
one side or the other might come out of 
a summit meeting. But, as Geneva has 
shown, they are not likely to be the 
result of impulse or mistaken trust by 
either side. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Great Lloyd Flap 


Casting about for something to enliven 
a newsless paper one night last week, Sir 
William Haley, editor of the prestigious 
Times of London, decided to convert a 
gossipy background article by his young- 
ish new political correspondent into the 
day’s leading news story. Next morning 
250,000 Britons (“The top people read 
the Times”) learned to their intense fas- 
cination that Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan had lately taken Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd’s arm “in a paternal grip” 
and proposed that Lloyd move down to a 
lesser government job within the next 
“several months.” 

In Geneva there was consternation— 
and something at last to talk about. Bit- 
terly, Selwyn Lloyd commented that the 
story could not fail to have a “bad effect 
on the British delegation’s standing with 
other delegations.” In London Laborite 
Nye Bevan wryly remarked that if Labor 
had said such a thing, “we should have 
been accused of unpatriotically stabbing 
the Foreign Secretary in the back in the 
course of international negotiations.” 

The Times story made headlines and 
talk the world over among those who as- 
sume (erroneously) that the Times is the 
unofficial mouthpiece of British govern- 
ments, as it had been, to its subsequent 
shame, in the days of Munich. To make 
matters worse, the Lloyd story had a cer- 
tain plausibility. Once hailed as one of the 
Tory Party’s coming stars (“‘a young man 
who never puts a foot wrong”), plump, 
pedestrian Selwyn Lloyd, 54, was all but 
ruined politically by being Foreign Secre- 
tary at the time of the Suez invasion, and 
by his disingenuous attempts to justify 
Suez afterward. For a long time, it was 
said, Harold Macmillan only kept him on 
as a sop to the militant Suez rebels on 
the Tory backbenches. But of late: Lloyd's 
competent diplomatic performance at Ge- 
neva had helped soften the memory of his 
uninspired speeches in Commons. 

For Prime Minister Macmillan there was 
nothing to do but fire off a cable to Lloyd 
assuring him of full support and confi- 
dence, and in Parliament to remark care- 
fully in passing that “the Foreign Secre- 
tary and I hope to carry on our work to- 
gether for a long time.” 

If the Times was wrong, who had mis- 
informed it? The wits of Mayfair could 
not decide whether the culprit was some- 
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Alfred Crockne 


Mopet oF Lonpon’s BARBICAN PROJECT 
The blitz may have its compensations. 


one who wanted to get rid of Selwyn 
Lloyd or ensure his continuance in office. 
The simplest explanation was that the 
august Times of London—by blowing up 
run-of-the-mill speculation—had goofed, 
and the lesson of it was that the once 
mighty Thunderer is really now, as so 
many Fleet Streeters call it, old Aunty of 
Printing House Square. The further conse- 
quence of the flap was that plodding Sel- 
wyn Lloyd could now consider himself 
more secure in his job. 


Out of the Ruins 


The blitz raid of Sunday, Dec. 20, 
1940, Was one of the worst. “The weight 
of the attack,” wrote Sir Winston Church- 
ill later, “centered upon the City of 
London itself. It was an incendiary clas- 
sic. Nearly 1,500 fires had to be fought. 
Eight Wren churches were destroyed or 
damaged. The Guildhall was smitten by 
fire and blast, and St. Paul's Cathedral 
was only saved by heroic exertions. A 
void of ruin at the very center of the 
British world gapes upon us to this day.” 
But for all its grim destruction, the “in- 
cendiary classic’ may yet have some 
compensations. 

The commercial heart of the British 
Empire, the physical City of London is 
a square mile of tangled alleyways orig- 
inally built for handcarts and daily 
clogged with motorcar traffic. When the 
bombs fell, they at least opened spaces 
that had not seen the sun for centuries. 
After the war, Londoners began to hope 
that what Sir Christopher Wren was never 
able to do for the City after the Great 
Fire of 1666, a modern architect might 
do. But the new buildings that arose 
haphazardly were the same old “Bankers’ 
Georgian,” and each day 350,000 business- 
men, clerks and stevedores still swarmed 
into the City and then poured out again 
each evening to leave a lonely nighttime 
population of only 5,000, Finally, the 
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only area where London could still take 
profitable advantage of the Nazi demoli- 
tion was 35 acres of ruins flanking Barbi- 
can Street, where Milton once lived. 

In 1956 the Ministry of Housing at 
last decided that Barbican should be 
turned into an oasis of apartment build- 
ings, shops, schools and “open spaces.” 
A year later the City Corporation set up 
a 16-man Barbican committee headed by 
a forward-looking city councilor named 
Eric Wilkins, 57. A team of young ar- 
chitects was hired to draw up a master 
plan for a combined residential, business 
and cultural center, largely for middle- 
class people who work in the City. Last 
week Londoners were trooping into Guild- 
hall to view $56 million worth of pos- 
sible things to come: 

@ A “ground pattern” of roads and walks 
based on a system of “segregated traffic” 
in which pedestrians and shoppers will 
go about their business on a “podium” 
20 ft. above all buses and cars. 

@ Three 37-story apartment houses of 
elaborate balconies and grillwork that will 
house the bulk of the center's 6,000 
resident families and will soar higher than 
any other apartments now in London, 

@ A 135-room hotel, hostels and resi- 
dence halls for students, a sports center 
leading onto a vast open-air garden. 

@ A great square built around the ruins 
of the St. Giles Church tower. A cultural 
center, built around a new Guildhall 
School of Music and Drama, housing a 
library, art gallery and restaurant. Near 
the school will be an artificial lake. a 
theater and concert hall. 

Barbican’s architectural imagination 
captured public and professional critics 
alike. But Barbican’s chairman, wise in 
the ways of bureaucracy, said: “Progress 
depends on whether there is a red light 
or a green light. What is important is 
that the lights should not be set forever 
at amber.” 


English Justice 


MERCY FOR THIS MOTHER! cried Lon- 
don’s Daily Sketch. Seldom, said Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard, has there 
been a more striking example of “how the 
law, when administered with insufficient 
humanity, can not only condone injustice 
but actively inflict it.” Seldom, either, had 
Britain as a whole been more concerned 
over the strange workings of some of its 
quainter laws. 

The latest shocking example of Britain's 
inhumane laws involved Eftihia Christos, 
a 39-year-old Greek Cypriot who came to 
Britain 20 years ago. In 1953. after her 
husband died of tuberculosis, Eftihia got 
an allowance from the National Assistance 
Board, but it was too meager to support 
her four children, three of whom also suf- 
fered from TB. And so, in order to buy 
eggs and milk for them, Eftihia Christos 
began working far into each night, sewing 
hooks and eyes on dresses. Because she 
failed to report her extra £2 to £3 weekly 
earnings to the National Assistance Board, 
as required, Magistrate Geoffrey Rose, 
69, sentenced Widow Christos to two 
months in jail for fraud. 

The Criminal Kiss. Within 24 hours 
more than 1,000 dock workers held a mass 
protest meeting outside the gates of the 
Royal Albert Dock, delegates from every 
Ford plant petitioned Home Secretary 
R. A. (“Rab”) Butler, and the Bishop of 
Southwark denounced Magistrate Rose's 
sentence as “savage and inhuman.” Un- 
fortunately, the Widow Christos’ case was 
not the only one. British newspapers were 
still quivering over the case of a young 
engaged couple who were haled into court 
for committing “an act of lewd, obscene 


and disgusting nature such as to cause 
offense to diverse of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects.” The couple's actual crime was noth- 
ing more than to kiss each other good 
night in a parked car. They spent their 
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The law has its inhumanities. 
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honeymoon money for their defense and 
were acquitted—but the judge refused to 
award them the costs of their defense. 
Similarly, last week American Actor Hor- 
ace Marshall, who played God in the 
BBC-TV production of Green Pastures, 
was acquitted of living off the earnings of 
a prostitute, but though the London mag- 
istrate dismissed the case before Marshall 
even finished testifying. he refused to 
award him £300 in court costs on the 
ground that the police had the ‘duty 
to test the matter before the courts.” 
“Again,” bristled the Sketch, “the inno- 
cent one pays.’ What made the laws work 
in such dreadful manner? Last week, in a 
special report by British jurists calling for 
a complete inquiry into the nation’s laws, 
worried Britons got an answer. 

Spare the Hops. The fact is. said the 
report. that many of Britain’s laws go 
back to the Middle Ages when it was far 





Munich Revisited 


A slender, well-tailored Irishman last 
week awakened painful memories in Brit- 
ain. In the London Sunday Times, 62- 
year-old Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, veteran 
(37 years) career diplomat and sometime 
(1953-57) Permanent Under Secretary at 
the Foreign Office, began publication of 
excerpts from his forthcoming book, The 
Inner Circle. The first: an eyewitness ac- 
count of the momentous meeting of the 
European powers at Munich in Septem- 
ber 1938. Kirkpatrick was then first sec- 
retary of the British embassy in Berlin, 
and delegated to help Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain deal with Hitler. 

Smited Thigh. An accomplished styl- 
ist, Sir Ivone pins his character to the 
boards like a lepidopterist. There is a 
first glimpse of Hitler: “Conversation 


stopped, everyone shrank towards the 
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Stk IvoNE KIRKPATRICK (REAR) AT MUNICH (1938) 
One looked forward to war. But what was in the other's mind? 


more serious to disturb the economic and 
social feudal order than to kill or maim 
a man. The maximum penalty for blas- 
pheming, destroying hops, burning a hay- 
stack, or “maliciously damaging a river 
bank” is still life imprisonment. But the 
maximum penalty for forcing a child to 
live in a brothel is six months, and having 
sexual intercourse with a child or maiming 
a person by reckless driving can bring only 
two years. In spite of gradual reforms, 
it is still worse to steal a dog (18 months) 
than to attack a neighbor (one year). 

As protests mounted over the Christos 
case, hapless Magistrate Rose announced: 
“I do not regret my decision. It was a 
painful one, but it was just.” A few days 
later the magistrate suddenly fell ill and 
died. ‘‘An unfortunate coincidence,” said 
his physician. So was the discovery that 
the day before he sentenced the Widow 
Christos to jail for her night sewing, Magis- 
trate Rose had fined a man £10 ($28) for 
indecently assaulting a six-year-old girl. 
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walls, a door opened and Hitler strode 
in, looking neither to the right nor the 
left.” In conference the Fiihrer displays 
manic mannerisms. He pushes back his 
chair, smites his thigh with frustrated 
rage, thunders ultimatums, broods in an- 
gry silence over folded arms. He inspired 
“such physical repugnance”’ that Sir Ivone 
hated to shake “his podgy hand,” and at 
one point, though knowing it to be “pusil- 
lanimous,”’ asked to be excused from at- 
tending another session with Hitler. 
Gathering in Munich to sign away the 
life of Czechoslovakia were “the Italians, 
clearly terrified of being landed by Hitler 
into a European war; the French, includ- 
ing [Premier] Daladier, resolved to reach 
agreement at any cost,” and “so on edge 
that from time to time they gave the 
impression that Czechoslovakia was to be 
blamed for having brought all this trou- 
ble upon us. In this atmosphere Hitler 
had little difficulty getting his way.” 
Though winning every point, “Hitler’s 





irritation increases. In the closing stages 
Goring and other Nazi leaders come into 
the room. Goring is the center of a con- 
versation and there is some laughter. It 
is an atmosphere of relaxed tension. The 


danger of war has been averted. But Hit- 
ler sits moodily apart. He wriggles on the 
sofa, he crosses and uncrosses his legs, he 
folds his arms and glares around the 
room. At intervals, with obvious effort. 
he joins in a conversation, only to re- 
lapse into silence. At last the agreement 
is ready for signature. The four statesmen 
sign. Three look satisfied that they have 
done the right thing. But Hitler scratches 
his signature as if he were being asked to 
sign away his birthright.” At the last 
moment fate tried feebly to avert the 
inevitable: the signing was delayed “when 
it was discovered that the pompous ink- 
stand contained no ink.” 

Bitter Blow. As for his own umbrella- 
bearing Prime Minister, Sir Ivone con- 
fesses, “I was never able to discover what 
passed through Mr. Chamberlain’s mind 
in this fleeting negotiation, which he con- 
ducted entirely alone without, so far as I 
am aware, warning anyone in advance. 
One thing is certain. The subsequent 
[Nazi] seizure of Prague was a bitter 
blow to Mr. Chamberlain . . . Whenever 
Hitler's name was mentioned after March 
17, the Prime Minister looked as if he 
had swallowed a bad oyster.” 

As must all who went through the hor- 
ror of that time, Sir Ivone gropes for a 
moral. He predicts that history will re- 
gard Munich not as an isolated occur- 
rence, but as the almost inevitable cul- 
mination of “inexcusable errors” for which 
“Britain will certainly come in for criti- 
cism.” But he also recognizes that at 
Munich “we were not ready either mili- 
tarily or psychologically.” And later doc- 
uments, he says, “show conclusively that 
there is no ground for the belief that 
Hitler was bluffing and that firmness 
would have caused him to climb down. 
On the contrary, he was not only re- 
solved on war but looking forward to it.” 
Even so, concludes Sir Ivone: “Unless a 
nation is faithful to its principles, its 
credit must be impaired and its citi- 
zens suffer moral damage. Hence, it may 
be said, no consideration of expediency 
should have been allowed to dictate a 
shameful surrender of principle.” 


SPAIN 


Nation in Trouble 

Things have been going from bad to 
worse for a long time in the once great 
kingdom of Spain. Left behind by the great 
revolutions of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, Spain moved from feudalism to 
confused socialism to fascism through one 
of history’s most destructive civil wars. 
After that came the mismanagement and 
the narrow imagination of Francisco 
Franco’s regime. Spain was near economic 
disaster when U.S. aid began to arrive. 

Wisely spent, the $2 billion pumped 
into Spain during the past eight years 
might have gone far toward putting the 
country on its feet. But bureaucrats went 
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Kodak Cine Automatic 
Smm cameras and projectors 
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your movies for you / 





Automatic Turret Camera, //1,.9, $124.50. Single-lens model, $92.50. 


Kodak Cine 


















Even if you’re a complete newcomer to 
movies... even if you’ve never held any 
camera in your hand before . . . you'll 
take beautiful, wonderful movies the very 
first time with the remarkable new Kodak 
Cine Automatic Cameras. 










And you'll show your movies with an Electric eve meas- Kodak Cine Show- 
ease never before possible. The new ures light for you... time Projector 
Kodak Cine Showtime Projector is so lets you shoot per- threads itself all the 
automatic it threads itself all the way! fectly exposed mov- way, right onto 


: 2 - . sant mS aos 
It’s the only projector that does this! ies, reel after reel take-up reel. 
Model shown $137.50. Be sure you're 
shooting and showing movies at their 


best, remember the name Kodak Cinc. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4,N. Y. 
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gives you that vacation feeling the moment you board. Last winter, National’s jets cut Miami-New York 
flight time almost in half. National’s radar-equipped planes pioneered smoother flights to Florida. 
Fly the airline with the new ideas. * First with jets in the U.S.A., National Airlines serves 15 
states and 38 cities on the Atlantic Seaboard, all Florida, Cuba, the Gulf Coast, and Texas. Also 
through-plane service to California... and South America in cooperation with other leading airlines. 








on an ill-conceived spending spree 
of whose principal results are a steel mill 
whose products cost half again as much 
imports in 
Barcelona that builds 
more than twice the cost of the real 
thing. thousands of luxury apartments 
still unrented, a S300 million annual trade 
deficit, an inflation that nearly doubled 
the amount of currency in circulation in 
five years (from 37 billion to 7o billion 
ind brought a 40°; 
the cost of living the past two 

As though this were not bad enough 
Spain. by being left outside Europe's 
prosperous new Common Market, was in 


some 


as German auto plant in 


ersatz Fiats for 


pesetas increase im 


years. 


danger of losing its markets for wine and 
fruits. 

Bitter Medicine. The time for drastic 
remedies had come. Last week Commerce 
Minister Alberto Ullastres. in a midnight 
four-hour Barcelona 
busine stabiliza- 
tion plan, obviously approved by Franco 


citrus 





speec h to late-hour 


outlined a 





men stern 


that was almost exactly what foreign 
economists have been trying to force 
upon Spain for the past ten years. Its 


proposals 


@ Make drastic 


spending. 





decreases in government 
(Actually, many construction 
projects have already been stopped for 
lack of money to meet the payroll.) 

Q Tighten credit and stop printing paper 
money. 

@ Devaluate the peseta and 


multiple exchange 


ibolish the 
(Mercury ex- 
a dollar, tung- 
sten exporters go. Paris black-marketeers 
Ihe official rate: 42.) 
oin Western Europe's OEE( 
sider carefully 
mon Market 
G Liberalize the Spanish economy. 

All this would be radical and painful 
therapy Market 
would flood the country 
products 


rales. 
porters get 31 pesetas for 





and con- 
whether to join the Com- 


too, 


Common membership 
with industrial 
heaper and better than Spain s 
devaluation and convertibility would 


be hard on corrupt 


own; 


officials, smugglers 


and black-marketeers; a heavy cutback 
in government spending may within a 
month put a quarter of a million workers 





Barcelona alone. Aware 
which could be political 
-Ullastres told his 
‘This is probably 
the worst moment through which we will 
There will be a few 
layolis, reduction of 
increases in prices. 
Franco himself was talking a more re 
laxed line. In an interview with a Mexi 
can correspondent. he dismissed the eco 


on the streets of 
of the dangers 
is well as economic 


recelona audience 





disturb- 
production 


ances 


nomic problem as just another of Spain's 


small crises of growth, which require 


idjustment measures but do not alter the 





sive march of the nation. 


BELGIUM 
The Americanized King 


Belgium's Bachelor King B: 


week flew 


progre 


idouin last 
back to his dazzled homeland 
the U.S. He had left Brussels three 
weeks before. a gloomy 





trom 
aloof young mon- 


arch who seemed content to live in the 
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shadow of his embittered, interfering fa- 
ther, ex-King Leopold III]. But as he 
toured the U.S., there was a 
thaw. In Washington, Baudouin joked 
with newsmen; in Dallas. he danced until 
»:30 in the morning beside a swimming 
pool confided 


king-sized 


‘L have never had so much 
fun in my life.”’ Hollywood was a chat with 
Gina Lollobrigida and lunch with Deb- 
bie Reynolds. In San Francisco's China- 
town, eating prawns and spareribs. Bau- 
douin interestedly watched a pretty strip 
per named Coby Yee peel. Said a U.S. ob- 
Nobody knows what bit him. 
But I figure he’s just been shut up all his 
life, and now that he’s out on his own 
he’s going to be his own man.” 
Flying Bouquets. When 
plane touched down at 
broek airport. he 
embrace his father 


server 


Baudouin’s 
Brussels’ Mels 
descended smiling to 
kiss his grandmother 
shake hands with his handsome younger 
brother Prince Albert, whose pro- 
posed marriage to Princess Paola Ruffo 
di Calabria at the Vatican had set off an 
inticlerical uproar in Belgium (Tre 
8). Normally 
directly 
palace 
snarled 


June 
Baudouin would have gone 
from the airport to his 
bypassing busy Brussels. with its 
honking traffic. Instead. riding in 
in open limousine, the King made a 15- 
mile tour of his capital city, where hun- 
dreds of police and a battalion of 
darmes needed to hold 
curious crowds. Flowers showered 
on the smiling King 


Laeken 


gen- 
were back the 
down 
who won cheers by 
nimbly catching bouquets in midair. Cried 
a plump Brussels housewife to her neigh- 
bor It's the American Baudouin! 
Abhorred Cutaways. The next day King 
Baudouin again broke with the past by 
holding Belgium's first royal press confer 
ence. As more than 1oo reporters munched 
cookies, sipped champagne, and smoked 
the King’s cigarettes, Bau- 
douin moved affably among them 


own crested 


freely 


offered heretical opinions and answered 





Bavupourn & Happy HomecoMING 





questions. Of U.S. newsmen he said: “They 
establish instant, familiar relations with 
their important guests, which is, you will 
admit. far different from our traditions 
so I had to adapt myself quickly.” Were 
Americans materialistic? “I found them 
idealistic.” What about court 

Il abhor cutaways. They should be banned 
in Belgium.” Of his brother's flancée 
\ wonderful girl. Italy 
has given us a lovely present. 

And, though the King’s new afiability 
did not accomplish it. all Belgium took 
good omen that with his return 
to Belgium the brouhaha about Prince 
Albert's marriage showed signs of dying 
down. At issue was the fact that if Pope 
John XXIII performed the marsiage at 
the Vatican 
mony trst 


protocol 


Princess Paola 


tas a 


there could be no civil cere- 
as Belgian law Rea- 
son: since the Vatican is a sovereign state 
it considers its own service to have civil 


requires, 


status as well. “In a gesture of particular 
solicitude toward Belgium,” the Pope last 
week helped to pacify the situation by 
igreeing that Albert and Paola 
should be married in Brussels instead of 


Vatican, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Off to the Farm 

Woe 
on the streets without a pass in June, for 
Transvaal farmers direly 
need black labor to help harvest the maize. 
If he is lucky. the African will simply be 
taken to court and charged $3 
crime.” But he does not know 
he will be held for the labor 
bureaus, where as an alternative to prose- 
vol- 


young 


in the 


to the Johannesburg native caught 


then is when 


irrested 
for his 
the ropes 





cution he gets a chance to sign a 
untary” tarm-work contract. 

Each week hundreds of such hapless 
‘volunteers ire packed into open truc ks 
African with 
stout leather sjamboks (whips), shipped 
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and, guarded by boss boys 





to distant farms for three or six months, 
often unable even @ notify relatives or 
employers ¢hat they are leaving. South 
African police instituted the system in 
1954, but its workings were not generally 
known, even in South Africa, until 33- 
year-old Johannesburg Lawyer Joel Carl- 
son started a series of habeas corpus ac- 
tions fortnight ago. 

Carlson produced affidavits indicating 
that native workers are often brutally beat- 
en by farm superintendents and that most 
of them live in hideous squalor. They get 
sacks to wear in the fields and are fed 
cold porridge, occasionally with scraps of 
meat. At night workers are herded into 
rude shacks to sleep on filthy gunny sacks 
spread on cement floors. In some cases 
workers who die on the job are buried, 
without reports being made either to a 
doctor or police. “Africans sent to the 
farms firmly believe they have been ‘sold’ 
to farmers,” Carlson charged, ‘Police 
and labor officials in fact use the word 
thengisile—sold—when dealing with the 
‘volunteers.’ ’ 

The government admitted “there is no 
guarantee the volunteer will be given good 
treatment on the farms.” but protested, 
“We are not responsible for his landing 
with a bad employer. There are bad em- 
ployers everywhere.’ Minimum standards 
of rations and free medical care are urged, 
but, conceded the government, “these re- 
quirements cannot be enforced—they are 
merely suggestions to the farmer.” 

Officials argue that their system cleans 
the cities of vagrants, helps the harvest 
and saves the government money. Last 
week in Pretoria Supreme Court, Justice 
Quartus De Wet, after hearing arguments 
that the system has no basis in law, re- 
marked sternly, “The court cannot coun- 
tenance this procedure.” Crusading Law- 
yer Carlson allowed himself a smile and 
a side remark: “At last we seem to be 
getting somewhere.” 


INDONESIA 
The Evil Hearts of Men 


“In all fields we are deteriorating and 
deteriorating continuously.” complained 
Indonesia's President Sukarno to his Con- 
stituent Assembly. For three years the 
wrangling assemblymen had been trying 
to draw up a new constitution for the 
rebellion-plagued nation of 87 million. 
Now Sukarno urged them to vote in his 
old constitution of 1945, embodying the 
famed “guided democracy” that would 
give Sukarno virtually dictatorial power. 
“God willing,” he cried, “let us carry out 
the socialist reconstruction of Indonesia 
and hurl liberalism and capitalism as far 
away as possible.” 

Having told the Constituent Assembly 
what to do, Sukarno last April took off on 
a two-month round-the-world tour. He got 
an honorary degree in Communist War- 
saw, saw a bullfight in Mexico City, by 
last week was happily roaming Los An- 
geles in a sky-blue uniform, kissing Joan 
Crawford, lecturing college professors at 
U.C.L.A. (“We have split the atom. We 


are going into space. We can control agri- 
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GENERAL NASUTION 
Concealed: Joan Crawford's kiss. 


culture. We can control weather. We can 
control all save the evil hearts of men”). 

Back home in Indonesia, while he was 
away, the Constituent Assembly refused to 
play mouse. In long, hot, humid sessions, 
some 65 orators monotonously followed 
one another to the rostrum to orate. Pri- 
vately, many of them pressed Premier 
Djuanda for firm promises of future em- 
ployment if they voted in Sukarno’s con- 
stitution. Djuanda was at first evasive, 
finally lost his temper and shouted that 
“unpredictable things may happen’—a 
thinly disguised threat of a military take- 
over if the assembly did not get a move 
on, Angrily, the assemblymen three times 
refused to pass Sukarno’s plan, and then 
voted to adjourn. 





Associated Press 
Prime MINISTER LEE 
Removed: Queen Elizabeth's portrait. 


All eyes were on Lieut. General Abdul 
Haris Nasution, army chief of staff, who 
led an abortive revolt against Parlia- 
ment in 1952, might do so again. Hard- 
working, anti-Communist General Nasu- 
tion proclaimed a ban on all political 
activity “until further notice,” and, to pro- 
tect the boss, ordered that no newspaper 
be allowed to publish pictures showing 
Sukarno kissing anyone, since public kiss- 
ing is offensive to many Moslems. 

At week’s end junketing Sukarno 
reached Japan in his chartered Pan Am 
plane, celebrating his 58th birthday 
aboard. Before returning to his racked is- 
land nation, he intends to visit North 
Viet Nam and Cambodia. A spokesman 
for Sukarno said airily: “If it were a criti- 
cal situation in Indonesia, the President 
would have stayed home.” 


SINGAPORE 


The Takeover 

Down from the wall of Singapore's 
town hall came the portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, Next day, shirtsleeved and tie- 
less, Lee Kuan Yew, chief of the left-of- 
center People’s Action Party that had just 
captured 43 of 51 Assembly seats, took 
the oath of allegiance as the Queen's first 
Prime. Minister of the autonomous State 
of Singapore. 
Taking down the Queen’s picture was 
the most provocative thing Lee’s forces 
did last week—as if determined to show 
how untrue were all those stories abroad 
that the Communists had now taken con- 
trol of Britain’s great Far East naval 
base. British officials on the scene, less 
alarmed, have convinced themselves that 
Lee's bark is worse than his bite. They 
agree that his bark is pretty ferocious, but 
they point to some paradoxes in his make- 
up. At 36, Prime Minister Lee is a 
Cambridge-trained barrister steeped in 
British ways of thought—as well as a mob 
orator who shouts to his barefoot follow- 
ers: “It’s us against the white men.” A 
Singapore-born Chinese like his wealthy 
father and grandfather before him, he 
rabble-rouses more fluently in English 
than in Chinese, which he only began to 
learn two years ago. Among his golfing 
and Mercedes-driving companions, he is 
known convivially as “Harry Lee’’; yet a 
touch of intellectual arrogance often makes 
him abrupt with friends and foes alike. 

In his hour of victory last week, Lee or- 
dained discipline for his unruly leftist 
party, and urged hard work on the 90,000 
supporters who gathered on the grassy 
lawn to cheer him, Fulfilling a campaign 
pledge, he won release from custody of 
eight leaders of his party’s extremist wing. 
On emerging from Changi prison, where 
they had been held since the 1956 riots, 
the eight signed a joint statement pledg- 
ing “the attainment of party aims and 
objectives through constitutional process.” 

At a televised news conference, Lee 
promised that Singapore, which he hopes 
eventually to unite with the mainland’s 
independent Federation of Malaya, will 
not go Communist “unless and until Ma- 
laya goes Communist.” The British hope 
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that the fervent anti-Communism of Ma- 
laya’s ruling conservatives, and Lee’s own 


comprehension of the island’s economic, 


dependence on foreign trade and capital, 
will hold him on a moderate course. As 
he congratulated Prime Minister Lee last 
week, retiring British Governor Sir Wil- 
liam Goode (who will stay on as High 
Commissioner until a native of Singapore 
can be named to the job) handed him a 
letter from Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan offering Britain's cooperation and 
help in ruling the island city that Sir 
Stamford Raffles founded in _ tropical 
swamps 140 years ago. Sir William, the 
last British Governor, had his own par- 
ticular ties to Singapore. As a corporal 
captured by the Japanese after the fall of 
Singapore, Sir William was one of the 
hard-worked British prisoners who built 
the famed bridge over the River Kwai. 


PAKISTAN 
The Golden Boys 


In the internal free-for-all that fol- 
lowed Pakistan’s birth as a nation, Kassim 
and Abdullah Bhatti, sons of two fisher- 
man brothers, built up a gold-smuggling 
empire so vast that prices on the Karachi 
bullion exchange fluctuated whenever the 
Bhattis brought in a shipment. Com- 
manding a fleet of twelve ships that 
rendezvoused with contraband-carrying 
vessels in the Arabian Sea, and using new 
Chevrolets that easily outran customs 
officials’ Jeeps on Pakistan’s unpaved 
roads, the first cousins became rich men 
about town. Paunchy Kassim acquired a 
winning stable of 17 race horses and a 
taste for fading continental blondes. He 
also acquired friends in high places. 

When the army took over power in 
Pakistan last October, one of its first acts 
was to arrest the Bhatti boys. In under- 
water caves near Karachi, navy frogmen 
found an incredible two tons of Bhatti 
gold. Abdullah, closemouthed gn the stand 
but believed to be the brains of the 
operation, has already been sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Then Playboy Kassim 
went on trial—and talked. 

Charging that many of the top officials 
of the old government encouraged his 
smuggling, Kassim told how once the late 
Governor General Ghulam Mohammed 
had ordered him to treat “as his own 
brothers” three Arabs whom he asked 
Kassim to assist in smuggling into Ka- 
rachi two shipments of gold. Kassim also 
incriminated associates of former Presi- 
dent Iskander Mirza and ex-Prime Minis- 
ters Noon and Suhrawardy, as well as 18 
top Karachi police and customs officials. 
No matter which politicians were in 
power, he said, their henchmen demanded 
payoffs, and when he tried to quit the 
rackets they would not let him. “I did 
not give up smuggling.” he pleaded, “be- 
cause it was conducted at the point of a 
pistol—which continued to stay in my 
back even though the fingers holding the 
trigger changed.” Outside court, the mili- 
tary regime of General Ayub Khan last 
week ordered a full police investigation 
of Kassim’s charges. 
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JAPAN 
Choosing Up Sides 


The issues were clearly drawn in last 
week’s election for 127 seats in the upper 
house of the Japanese Diet. Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi (who some U.S. worry- 
warts once thought would prove anti- 
American) campaigned by urging closer 
ues with the U.S. The rival Socialists, 
looking for somewhere else to go, de- 
manded abrogation of the U.S.-Japanese 








Premier KIsuHI 
Modern, and ancient. 


Security Pact and firm alliance with Red 
China and the Soviet Union. When the 
votes were in, Premier Kishi had won a 
clear victory, capturing 71 of the con- 
tested seats to 38 for the Socialists. The 
Socialists lost nearly a million votes— 
the first such fall-off in ten years. At 
party headquarters, Secretary-General 
Asanuma said glumly: “This calls for 
serious reflection by all Socialist leaders.” 


Namu Myoho Rengekyo! 
Premier Kishi’s decisive victory over 
the Socialists (see above) seemed like any 
other modern, democratic electoral com- 
petition. But there were reminders of a 
more ancient Japan. On election eve a 
Buddhist priest from Hiroshima, who 
disagreed with Kishi’s foreign policy, used 
a s-in. dagger to disembowel himself in 
ceremonial hara-kiri in front of the Pre- 
mier’s official residence. And there was 
also something decidedly un-Western 
about the election of all six candidates 
nominated by the Soka Gakkai sect. 
Freshened Minds. Founded in 1930 by 
a crusty, quick-tempered high school prin- 
cipal, the sect seeks to annihilate all oth- 
er religions and to establish Soka Gakkai 





(literal translation: the value-creating 
study group) as the national religion of 
Japan. New to politics, this flamboyant 
sect first made its mark in the April mu- 
nicipal elections when 337 of its 362 can- 
didates were elected to office. Founder 
Tsunesaburo Makiguchi believed that 
mankind's salvation lay in the teachings 
of the Buddhist saint Nichiren.* By mere- 
ly chanting the magic formula, “Namu 
Myoho Rengekyo |1 devote myself to 
the Scripture of the Lotus of the Wonder- 
ful Law],” a believer not only freshens 
his mind but is able to endure and over- 
come sickness, misfortune, poverty and 
unhappiness. 

There is a strong military cast to Soka 
Gakkai: ten families constitute a squad; 
six squads a company; ten companies a 
local district; and 30 districts a regional 
chapter that is directly responsible to 
headquarters, which is governed by a Su- 
preme Commander with six appointed 
aides. The faith is propagated through 
weekly meetings of squad members, where 
there are long group discussions of the per- 
sonal problems of members and how to 
overcome them. 

Chanting Police. Its methods of recruit- 
ment are novel: believers go in relays to 
the house of a hoped-for convert and, day 
and night, chant the magic formula. Irate 
neighbors frequently call the police but 
are sometimes flabbergasted to find that 
the policemen often belong to Soka Gak- 
kai too, and join their voices to the chant- 
ing. Often the unfortunate target will 
give up and become a member of Soka 
Gakkai just to get some sleep. 

The sect has collided with labor unions 
as well as police. Three years ago thou- 
sands of Soka Gakkai coal miners refused 
to join a strike because it would mean a 
violation of Nichiren’s teaching that work 
is a blessing. The issue was compromised 
union leaders promised not to interfere 
with the conversion of workers and Soka 
Gakkai agreed to recognize strikes aimed 
at “bettering the workers’ lot.” 

Money comes in through “voluntary” 
contributions, and most of it is lavished 
on its Taisekiji temple (which it hopes 
to make a national shrine) at the foot of 
Fujiyama and on some 130 branch tem- 
ples scattered throughout Japan. Claiming 
a membership of 1,100,000 families, the 
current sect leader, Takashi Koizumi, 52, 
explains that the move into politics is 
“simply insurance. Several years ago we 
began getting official interference, and 
that was when we decided we must have 
our representatives in the Diet.” As a 
happy afterthought, Koizumi adds; “Be- 
sides, having men who believe in Nichi- 
ren’s teachings in the Diet will influence 
the ugly character of politics and make 
it clean and pure.” 











A disputajious, 13th century Buddhist holy 
man, Nichiren’s criticisms of other sects led to 
frequent persecution. He lived in the streets and 
preached to the poor, reportedly foretold the 
Mongol invasion of Japan and its defeat, was 
famed for his litany I shall be the pillar of 
Japan. I shall be the eye of Japan, and I shall 
be the great vessel of Japan.” He died in Tokyo 
in 1252. 
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THE AMERICAS 
That Stalled Feeling 


In a single week of explosive violence. 
three Latin American nations clamped on 
martial law or states of siege (see map). 
@ Nicaraguan rebels launched an airborne 
revolt against a heritage of dictatorship. 
@ A trifling incident set off a flash fire of 
deadly rioting in Ecuador. 

@ A show of bravado by Paraguayan stu- 
dents brought that country back under 
jack-boot dictatorship. 

Behind the violence. in each case, lay 
deep feelings of thwarted expectation. 
Partly the hope is for freedom. a hope 
frustrated by dictatorships and fumbling 
governments. Partly the hope is for jus- 
tice: law that really works. Mostly the 
hope is for a better life. Since World 
War IL, 26 million rural Latin Americans 
have left the countryside for cities that 
shimmer with promise of jobs, food. 
clothes, houses, education. They arrive to 
find unemployment, housing shortages. 
jammed schools. Each disillusionment 
chafes doubly as a Communist propagan- 
da drumfire pounds on it. And the new 
prosperity of Europe, the new and well 
publicized political freedom in Africa, 
added to existing prosperity and freedom 
in the U.S., serve to make Latin America 
seem relatively stalled. 

In Cuba, thwarted expectations of po- 
litical liberty helped Fidel Castro to top- 
ple Dictator Fulgencio Batista. Yet last 
week, some Cubans were already begin- 
ning to suspect that their aspirations to- 
ward freedom, law and a better life may 
not come true. 


NICARAGUA 
A Blow at the Brothers 


For months, two rival rebel bands have 
set their sights on the brothers who run 
Nicaragua, President Luis and General 
Anastasio (“Tachito”) Somoza. One band 
was infiltrated by Communists. dominated 
by Fidel Castro and trained in Cuban 
meadows. The other, anti-Communist and 
wary of the Cuban group, made ready on 
secret training grounds in Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. Last week the anti-Commu- 
nists struck first with an air invasion of 
Nicaragua. 

The first Costa Rica—based rebel C-46 
landed go men, armed with 7-mm. Mau- 
ser rifles and automatic weapons, in a 
pasture 90 miles east of Managua. There 
they met 60 allies leading pack mules and 
horses and headed into trackless jungle to 
the east. The second C-46 landed heavily 
in a soggy field 65 miles northeast of 
Managua, was burned by the 35 troops it 
carried when a damaged landing gear pre- 
vented take-off. When a twe!ve-man foot 
patrol of Tachito’s national guard ar- 
rived to examine the plane's remains, the 
rebels ambushed the soldiers. In the four- 
hour fight that followed, three guardsmen 
and three rebels were killed. 
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The rebellion was aimed not only at the 
Somoza brothers, but also at the shade of 
their late father, Dictator Anastasio So- 
moza. By torturing, killing or exiling his 
opponents, “Tacho” Somoza ran Nicara- 
gua 20 years. stacked up an estimated $60 
million in cash and property. When Tacho 
was cut down by an assassin’s bullets 2} 
years ago, Luis got himself elected in his 
father’s place. While brother Tachito tried 
to keep the country quiet under the heavy 
thumb of the national guard, U.S.-edu- 
cated (Universities of California, Mary- 
land and Louisiana State) President Luis 
tried to wipe out the dictator label. He 
freed the press. treated plotters with un- 
heard-of leniency, promised free elections 
in 1963, even proposed a constitutional 
amendment that would prevent him or 





Augustin Fuentes—Lo Prensa Grafica 
Tacuito & Luts Somoza 


Life with father's shade. 


any near relative from following him to 
the presidency. 

But the Somoza name was hard to live 
down, and three months ago, two of 
Tacho’s old enemies—Gynecologist En- 
rique Lacayo Farfan and Pedro Joaquin 
Chamarro, editor-owner of Managua’s La 
Prensa—began marshaling their forces. 

To fight them, West Pointer Tachito 
has a 4,000-man army, with Garands, 
Thompson submachine guns, .30-cal, ma- 
chine guns, a few mortars. For Central 
America his air force is impressive: 20- 
odd P-51s. Tracking his troops on an Esso 
map last week, Tachito disdainfully dis- 
missed the revolt as a “flop.” For his 
part, Luis put Nicaragua under a state of 
siege and pressured the Organization of 
American States into a reluctant, long- 
distance study of the uprising. 


ECUADOR 


Violence in Three Stages 

The hatred of a young army recruit for 
his martinet captain in the dusty Pacific 
town garrison of Portoviejo caused the 
rioting that put Ecuador under martial 
law and killed at least 37 people. 

Reprimanded by his commanding offi- 
cer, Draftee José Garcia Macias, 20, shot 
at him four times. When the officer, Cap- 
tain Galo Quevedo, dropped to the ground, 
Garcia concluded he had killed the cap- 
tain and committed suicide. The officer 
arose unharmed. But next day when Que- 
vedo went to Garcia's funeral. the mourn- 
ers turned into a mob, chased him to the 
officers’ club, besieged him with guns 
handed them by draftees. After an eight- 
hour battle, Quevedo staggered out, clothes 
aflame. He was shot down and his body was 
dragged through the streets. Six died that 
day, including two high-school students. 

Three days later, Guayaquil high-school 
and university students went out on strike 
in solidarity with the Portoviejo victims, 
only to run into tough cops who thwacked 
them with sabers, then used guns. They 
fought the police for five bloody hours, 
until the army moved in, fired the police 
chief, sent the cops back to barracks. Toll: 
six more killed. 

Unleashed, the chain reaction of vio- 
lence had one more stage to go. Next day, 
Guayaquil’s slum dwellers, bitter over 
their poverty amidst Ecuador's growing 
prosperity (Time, Feb. 23), came out 
looting. burning, battling soldiers for an- 
other night before martial law and ex- 
haustion put an end to the outbreak 
that resentful Draftee Garcia unwittingly 
touched off. 


PARAGUAY 
Back to Dictatorship 


To Paraguay’s Congress. where in April 
he announced his “aim of perfecting a 
durable democratic regime,” President Al- 
fredo Stroessner, 46. sent a bristling order 
of dissolution. With that, Stroessner went 
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back to the chancy business of running 
the last dictatorship on the continent of 
South America. 

The showdown began when cops tear- 
gassed and whipped 800 high school stu- 
dents protesting a trolley-fare hike. The 
brutality brought out the university stu- 
dents next day. Alarmed, the government 
canceled the fare hike, but 1,000 students 
grabbed stones. tree limbs or bicycle 
pumps, marched into the grounds of 
Asuncién’s largest high school chanting 
“We will be victorious or die.” The cops 
slammed 30 tear-gas shells into the school 
grounds and flogged the youths through 
an Indian gantlet of two rows of police, 
who beat the students as they fled. 

Paraguay’s Congress voted 26 to 23 to 
condemn the “police methods.” Stroes- 
sner, who had been watching the debate 
minute by minute, decided democracy had 
gone too far, ordered units of the cavalry 
into Asuncién, clamped on a state of 
siege, and Paraguay’s democratic inter- 
lude was all over. 


CUBA 
"To Fix This Country Up" 


As the full import of Fidel Castro’s 
dream of a “‘classless’’ Cuba began sinking 
in last week, a wave of mass meetings and 
angry proclamations swept the island. The 
immediate cause of the anger was Castro’s 
first spread-the-wealth scheme; his land- 
reform bill (Time, June 1) that became 
law last week. The result was the return 
of political debate after a hiatus of five 
months, and the sudden birth of outspo- 
ken opposition to the still numerically 
strong supporters of Castro. 

In Havana 1,000 angry cattlemen met 
to condemn land reform as “slavery,” 
“confiscation” and a “precursor of vio- 
lence and convulsions.”’ A mass meeting 
of rice growers denounced the reform as 
uneconomic; Pinar del Rio landholders 
pledged themselves “to defend our prop- 
erty, acquired by the efforts, battles and 
privations of years.” Five Havana news- 
papers criticized the reform. Avance noted 
that the regime could no longer ‘“‘dust off 
that celebrated little word ‘counter-revo- 
lutionary’ for everyone who dissents from 
official opinion.” 

But Castro gave no quarter. He pub- 
lished the land-reform decree in the offi- 
cial gazette, ending the last hopes that it 
would be softened before becoming law. 
Major terms: foreign land companies, i.e., 
U.S.-owned sugar firms, must give up 
their plantations within a year, in ex- 
change for government bonds that may 
be worth only a quarter of the land's ac- 
tual value; Cuban landowners must give 
up all holdings greater than 3,316 acres; 
300,000 landless peasants will get 66 acres 
each (which multiplies out to more than 
Cuba’s total arable land); the peasants 
must plant what the government tells 
them, meet government production goals 
and they may not sell the land. “We 
haven't taken over this government to 
play games,” said Castro testily. “We've 
come to fix this country up.” 
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What the voodoo did? 


HAITI 
Hexed President 


Behind sandbag barricades and rifle- 
toting guards, Haiti's strong-willed Presi- 
dent Francois Duvalier lay last week in 
his white palace, seriously ill of a heart 
attack. Out of fear that the truth would 
embolden opposition elements to start 
trouble, his aides stuck to a diagnosis of 
“grippe,” but only succeeded in starting 
dangerous rumors—that Duvalier was 


In the background, a portrait of Haitian Pa 
triot (1758-1806) Jean Jacques Dessalines 
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paralyzed, was already dead, or had left 
the country. Superstitious blacks in the 
Port-au-Prince slums whispered that the 
President’s ouangas (voodoo charms) had 
lost their power. 

The attack, a moderately severe coro- 
nary occlusion, struck a fortnight ago, 
after Duvalier had worn himself out with 
a succession of 20-hour days at his desk. 
Just turned so. he is also fighting diabetes 
and high blood pressure. To advise Du- 
valier’s six doctors, U.S. Ambassador Ger- 
ald Drew brought in a U.S. Navy special- 
ist in internal medicine from Guantana- 
mo Bay, Cuba, and two diagnosticians 
from Manhattan. Drew called on the 
President, found him “in good spirits,” 
complied with a presidential request for 
“some movies, including the one of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's inauguration.” 

But Duvalier, who has been running the 
country in one-man style, will be out of 
action for weeks. and his political enemies 
are using his illness in their war of 
nerves. The most effective method is a 
vicious appeal to voodoo believers, who 
are convinced that Duvalier is powerful 
because of ouangas that he planted about 
Port-au-Prince. As every practitioner of 
voodoo knows, the surest way to deprive 
a charm of its power is to apply human 
excrement. Last week the President's ene- 
mies went after what was supposed to be 
one of his strongest onangas: the grave of 
his father, a tailor, who died last year. 
Grave robbers pried open the above- 
ground family tomb in Port-au-Prince’s 
cemetery, hauled out the coffin, defiled the 
body. The outrage was kept secret from 
the bedridden President. 


CANADA 
Alter Ego 


Prime Minister John Diefenbaker last 
week chose a longtime political intimate 
to take Canada’s foreign affairs portfolio. 
The new Minister is Howard Charles 
Green, a Conservative Member of Parlia- 
ment since 1935 and—since the 1957 Tory 
victory—leader of the House, Minister 
of Public Works, and deputy Prime Min- 
ister, Three times he served as Diefenba- 
ker’s alter ego when the P.M. was abroad. 

Green has long served on foreign affairs 
committees, but he speaks no foreign 
language, has visited Europe only as a 
World War I army officer, has never 
visited Washington. Toward the British 
Commonwealth, his record is faithful sup- 
port; toward the U.S., friendship tem- 
pered with wariness. 

For John Diefenbaker, the appoint- 
ment, made after the portfolio had lain 
open three months following the death 
of External Affairs Chief Sidney Smith, 
is an almost perfect choice. The position 
crowns the career of a loyal retainer 
with no designs on the party leadership. 
Diefenbaker will set overall foreign pol- 
icy, while Green will handle day-to-day 
problems and parliamentary rough-and- 
tumble. In bypassing younger Tory po- 
tentials, Diefenbaker also avoided tabbing 
any heir apparent. 
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PEOPLE 


The Army announced that Dreamboat 
Groaner Elvis Presley, now driving a 
Jeep for a platoon in an armored outfit 
in West Germany, was recently promoted 
from private first class to specialist fourth 
class. His $26.93 pay hike upped Million- 
aire Presley's total service salary (includ- 
ing overseas pay) to a cool $135.30 a 
month. But no sooner did Elvis put on 
his fancy new golden-eagle arm patch 
than an untoward infirmity. long predict- 
ed by his detractors, laid him low: his 
tonsils gave out. At week’s end Soldier 
Presley was recovering from his throat 
infection, and doctors planned no surgery. 





Early in Queen Victoria’s long reign 
Sir Benjamin Hall, her Chief Lord of 
Woods and Forests, promised Britain's 
Parliament ‘“‘a king of clocks, the biggest 
and best in the world, within sight and 
sound of the heart of London.” He kept 
his promise grandly. London’s great West- 
munster clock was soon overseeing Lon- 
don’s pace, keeping accurate time within 
a tenth of a second a day; one of its few 
respites from clockwork occurred in World 
War II when its works were shaken dur- 
ing a German air raid. One morning last 
week, when its hands stood at 11 o'clock 
and its sonorous bell, nicknamed Big Ben 
after Sir Benjamin, boomed the hour (in 
E below middle C), Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan and other parliamentary 
dignitaries gathered to tender happy 1ooth 
anniversary greetings to Big Ben and its 
dependable companion. 


Togged in a lady’s outfit that could 
have triggered a riot in Japan a genera- 
tion ago, comely Crown Princess Michiko 
took to a tennis court with Crown Prince 
Akihito in their first public sports outing 
since their marriage last April. She was 
paired with Akihito in a mixed-doubles 
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De GauLLe & Movie Fork 
A bit of unbending. 


match with other members of the Tokyo 
Lawn Tennis Club. Michiko displayed 
grace, stamina—and lace panties quaintly 
peeping out from under her “Michi-style” 
tennis suit. 

Divorced by fourth wife Elaine last 
month in California, sawed-off (5 ft. 3 in.) 
Cinemugger Mickey (The Last Mile) 
Rooney, 38, whose matrimonial misad- 
ventures have set him back roughly 
$1,000,000 so far, sprang a few surprises 
that set even jaded old Hollywood buzz- 
ing. First off, Mickey casually let drop 
that he had divorced Elaine, by her leave 
in Mexico last December. His fiancée-to- 
be, Barbara Thomason, 22, a sometime 
starlet, had gone along for the ride. Feel- 
ing free as an uncaged lovebird, Rooney 
married her on the spot. Then Mickey 
uncorked a real show-stopper Barbara 
expects a child around September's end. 
Elaine sidled back into the act to de- 
clare: “I won't feel I’m divorced from 
him until my California decree becomes 
final next year.’ Rumbled the judge who 
granted it: “I intend to look into the 
Mexican divorce and do whatever my legal 
duties call for.” Said father-to-be (his 
fourth child) Rooney: “We're just elated 
that everybody in the world is put out 
by our happiness.” 

Ordinarily allotting little time to frivol- 
ity, France's austere President Charles 
de Gaulle unbent visibly at a benefit ball 
held under Justice Ministry auspices in 
Paris’ Palais de Chaillot. Limiting his 
decorations solely to the Legion of Honor, 
Old Soldier de Gaulle smiled properly and 
offered affable greetings to Movie Lumi- 
naries Yul (The Sound and the Fury) 
Brynner, Sophia (The Black Orchid) 
Loren, Maurice (Count Your Blessings) 


Chevalier, William (The Bridge on the 
River Kwai) Holden, Cary (An Affair 
to Remember) Grant. 


Palm Beach Matron Gregg Sherwood 
Dodge, 35, fifth wife of freewheeling Auto 
Heir Horace Dodge Jr., announced that 
she has raised $2.5 million in cash and 
pledges for “Girls’ Town, U.S.A.,” a haven 
to be built in southern Florida for “lost 
frightened, abandoned girls from ten to 
18 who need care and help.” Gregg, a 
onetime chorus girl accused of adult de- 
linquency in the past (charges of drunken 
driving, resisting arrest, slugging cops), 
made it clear that her nonsectarian, non- 
profit project is no transient whim. Said 
she soberly: “It would help to correct the 
alarming rate of violence and abandoned 
sex that we read of every day. I want to 
devote the rest of my life to this.” 











Wandering dazedly through New Jer- 
sey’s port town of Perth Amboy, Shane 
O'Neill, 39, son of tormented Playwright 
Eugene O'Neill, proved to have torments 
of his own in the ill-starred family tradi- 
tion. Hauled in by sympathetic cops, un- 
employed Family Man (four children) 
O'Neill, twice committed to public hos 
pitals in the past for dope addiction, was 
carrying on him a large bottle of amphet- 
amine pills, a prescription drug sometimes 
used by former addicts to curb their crav- 
ing for stronger fixes. Rapped $55 for not 
having a narcotics user’s identity card 
he had only $1 and some small change to 
propitiate the law. The money to spring 
him after a night in jail was put up by 
Author Croswell Bowen, Shane O'Neill's 
collaborator on the current bestselling The 
Curse of the Misbegotten, a candid saga 
of the O'Neill family’s tragic, repetitive 
journey into night. 
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Woodcuts — designs tronsferred from corved blocks of wood — require the eye of an ortist 
craftsman, Antonio frasconi, a foremost exponent of this ancient art form, hes both. The strong simplicity 
thot morks his work is evident in this woodcut of Robert the Bruce ot the Battle of Bannockburn, commissioned 
expressly for The Chivas Regal Fine Arts Series. A full-color reproduction, 17” x 22”, available upon request. 
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The car everyone would love to oun! 





FORD 
THUNDERBIRD 


"59 





Preferred by lovers of 
beauty from 6 to 96! 


Eathusiasm runs high in Thunder- 
bird families. It’s small wonder 
that the Ford Thunderbird is such 
a favorite with young and old alike. 
With its elegant, unaffected lines, 
the Thunderbird —hardtop or con- 
vertible—has a beauty that is 
altogether unique. 


There are many other reasons 
why the brilliant new Thunderbird 
is America’s most wanted car .. . 


Thunderbird’s power: With its stand- 
ard 300-horsepower Special V-8, the 
Thunderbird is a spectacular per- 
former. And now, you can put an op- 
tional 350-hp power plant in your 
T-bird for performance that makes it 
the peer of even the sports car field! 


Thunderbird’s soft top: It disappears 
like magic into the spacious trunk. It 
flips, folds and vanishes completely.— 
forming one long, uninterrupted 
sweep of pure Thunderbird beauty! 


Thunderbird’s handling: Dependable, 
rugged Swept-Back, Angle-Poised 
Ball-Joint front suspension . .. double- 
acting shock absorbers . . . sports car 
type of stabilizer, plus the new 
variable-rate rear suspension, give 
you the finest cornering and handling 
stability ever built into a car. 


Thunderbird’s comfort: All seats are 
individually contoured. And the T-bird 
is so easy to get into—because the 
doors are 4 feet wide and the front 
passenger seat folds all the way down! 


Thunderbird’s size: The Thunderbird 
offers all the room for four people that 
you get in bigger luxury cars. The 
trunk holds four big suitcases, golf 
bags, plenty of other gear. 


Thunderbird’s price: The 1959 
Thunderbird actually costs far less 
than other luxury cars. See “America’s 
most individual car” at your Ford 
Dealer's. Better still, drive it. 


FORD DIVISION Gord woror COMPANY 
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Headline of the Week 
In the New York Daily News: 


ROONEY, A PINT, BARES 
MARRIAGE TO A FIFTH 


The Aging Lion 

In his acidulous prime, Gossipmonger 
Walter Winchell stood second to no col- 
umnist for journalistic terseness. ferocity 
and cheek. A chronic vendettist. he re- 
peatedly bared his teeth and his quill in 
Winchell feuds: against Singer Josephine 
Baker (‘“‘pro-Fascist, a troublemaker”). 
the Stork Club’s Sherman Billingsley 
(they quarreled over a pack of cigarettes), 
Ed Sullivan (“style pirate’), the New 
York Post (“pinko-stinko sheet”), the 
“fourth estate” (“All those columnists 
rapping me—where do you think they 
get their material? They go through my 
wastebasket”), and everybody (“Look. | 
want to get back at a lot of people. If I 
drop dead before I get to the Zs in the 
alphabet, you'll know how I hated to 
go”). Chips, plugs and crusades burdened 
his shoulders: he told Presidents how to 
run the U.S. and statesmen how to run 
the world. 

Lost: Tooth & Growl. Against this 
gothic backdrop. the contemporary Wal- 
ter Winchell has become virtually unrec- 
ognizable. Gentled by his years—or by 
something—the aging lion has lost much 
tooth and growl. The gossip content is 
redolent with secret mergers, splituations 
and apartaches. sexcess stories about hat- 
chicks and rot-and-roll singers, nawdy ti- 
tles (what a fourcabulary!), pufflicity 
seekers. Subdued is the shrill attack and 
jugular slash. There are more handsome 
compliments (“Hedda Hopper’s attrac- 
tive hairdo and apparel”), more sentimen- 
tal excursions into history (“{ George 
Washington | was the father of our coun- 
try. Even more—he was a brother to ev- 
ery American”), and more nostalgic poet- 
ry (“How long ago and far away you 
seem... / As fragile as a whisper in 
the dark’). 

The famed Winchell legwork has slack- 
ened to an amble. His Manhattan jungle 
prowls are intermittent now; he prefers to 
let his 40-odd faithful squad of Broadway 
volunteers pump up the bulk of the gos- 
sip. When he does walk abroad, he likes to 
visit the scenes of old triumphs: “This is 
where I got Lepke.” He is often alone— 
an isolation the big game he once stalked 
is pleased not to invade. He was seen 
alone recently at Rashomon, at the Louis 
Prima—Keely Smith opening at the Copa- 
cabana, and the other night he sat peace- 
ably at Sardi’s, a solitary diner, ignored by 
first-nighters streaming in to be met by 
Columnists Eart Wilson, Leonard Lyons 
and other Winchell competitors. 

Gained: Six Pounds. The taming of 
Walter Winchell may have stemmed from 
a 1952 illness, which put him to taking 
things easy. “I’m not the chicken I was,” 
said Winchell, who is 62. He is in a posi- 





tion to coast: he gets $1,200 a week from 
his parent paper, Hearst's New York Mir- 
ror, and additional income from his ra- 
dio newscast, show-business appearances 
($70,000 for two weeks in Las Vegas last 
year), and his column syndication—down 
to about 145 papers—keeps him in the 
91% income tax bracket. The old lion has 
not only grown mild, but flabby (“I'm six 
pounds overweight right now’). 

For all the complaisance, there are 
those who still keep a wary eye on the 
lazing erstwhile king. “Sure,” said Broad- 


Steinheimer 


WaLter WINCHELL 
"How long ago and far away you seem.” 


way-TV Actor Horace (Naked City) Mac- 
Mahon, “you're always hearing people 
say, ‘Well, Winchell can’t fight any more.’ 
Maybe so, but it’s like old Sugar Ray 
Robinson—you know anybody wants to 
fight him?” 


Rose-Colored Geography 
The National Geographic Society, which 
finances scientific discovery, prints maps, 
and publishes the National Geographic 
Magazine, is the least exclusive, farthest 
flung and most improbable nonprofit pub- 
lishing corporation in the world. Last year 
it sponsored an expedition to South Amer- 
ica in search of the world's largest ant 
(longer than 1 in.), underwrote a dozen 
other scientific projects around the globe, 
printed 17.5 million maps, and gained 
125,000 members, to bring total circula- 
tion to 2,440,000. The Magazine (a word 
customarily capitalized by the society) 
sends 849 copies to Uganda and Kenya, 
57 to Broken Bow, Neb., 73 to North 
Borneo, and one to Hunza, a Central 
Asian state so remote that the Magazine 
each month must be carried 12,000 miles 
by boat, train, plane, Jeep and native 
runner to accommodate its lone subscrib- 
er, His Highness the Mir. With remarka- 
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ble loyalty, 87% of National Geographic 
subscribers voluntarily renew. 

Behind the National Geographic’s fa- 
miliar, fussy, yellow-bordered cover—es- 
sentially unchanged since 1t910—lies a 
publishing success formula as improbable 
as the society that conceived it. The 
charter members met in Washington one 
January night in 1888 determined to pro- 
mote “the increase and diffusion of geo- 
graphic knowledge.” At first their maga- 
zine was filled with minutes of meetings 
and obscure scientific tracts. But when 
an inventor named Alexander Graham 
Bell took over as the society's president 
in 1898. he decided that it needed a full- 
time editor and a broader appeal. A year 


MELVILLE & GILBERT GROSVE? 
Banned: all unkind words. 


later he found the right man: Gilbert 
Hovey Grosvenor, a 23-year-old, ninth- 
generation New Englander. Gilbert Gros- 
venor married Bell’s daughter, ran and 
built the Magazine for the next 55 years, 
and left his son to take over after he 
retired. 

Bare-Breasted Boldness. With Bell’s 
approval, Editor Grosvenor drew a bead 
on the world’s armchair explorers. In the 
name of geography he exposed the female 
breast, printed a 1903 study of two tawny 
Tagbanua belles eclipsed only to the waist 
by a stand of Philippine rice. Such dis- 
plays became Geographic fixtures. He ex- 
panded geographical boundaries to em- 
brace first-person travelogues from Tahiti, 
Siberia and the Yukon, kite construction 
(they were Bell’s kites), the sex life of 
the aborigines, and skin tattoos. In 1905 
he came up to a deadline with an eleven- 
page hole, filled all eleven pages with pic- 
tures of Tibet—the first extensive use of 
photographs by any magazine. The reader 
response to this desperation measure was 
so enthusiastic that from then on, pic- 
tures became as important as words. 

Over the years, the Geographic has 
compiled a roll call of contributors, lec- 
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turers and explorers that scans like a 
picket fence of U.S. history: Robert E. 
Peary (to whose 1906 assault on the North 
Pole the society contributed $1,000), 
Colonel George W. Goethals (who built 
the Panama Canal and told Geographic 
members all about it), Wilbur Wright, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Charles Lindbergh, 
Richard Byrd, Billy Mitchell (who pro- 
pounded his theory of airpower in the 
March rg21 issue), “Hap” Arnold, Ches- 
ter Nimitz, Arthur Radford. Equally 
impressive is the Magazine's current board 
of trustees, e.g., U.S. Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Earl Warren. Air Force Vice 
Chief of Staff Curtis E. LeMay, Pan 
American Airways’ President Juan Trippe. 

Nothing to Say. To stay abreast of the 
missile era, the Magazine has added to 
its list of contributors many a starlit 
name from the ranks of space engineers, 
e.g., Hugh Dryden and Heinz Haber, 
remapped the firmament in its monu- 
mental Sky Atlas (price:- about $1,200), 
even peddled (for $2) a Sputnik-tracing 
kit for the edification of backyard satel- 
lite hunters. But it remains solidly in- 
dentured to the principles laid down by 
Gilbert Grosvenor years ago, still segre- 
gates advertising and editorial copy, runs 
no liquor, tobacco or real-estate ads, 
hustles no lagging subscriber, still refuses 
to say anything controversial or unkind 
of any individual, race, country or hemi- 
sphere. “I was always taught not to criti- 
cize other people,” said Gilbert Grosvenor. 

This rule gives an unrealistic hue to 
the Geographic’s rose-colored world; the 
Geographic has not carried an article on 
Soviet Russia for 15 years. “How can we 
do it,” said Editor Melville Bell Gros- 
venor, “without making it sound friend- 
ly?" The Geographic is trying, now has 
a Russian article in the works. 

Editor Grosvenor, 57, happily follows 
the principles set by his father, believes 
that “controversy” should be left to other 
publications, Last week Geographic staff- 
ers, their faces solemn and awestruck as 
any tourist’s, legged it eagerly through 
Jamaica, Yucatan, Cambodia, Hawaii, 
Chile, Australia, Italy, India and the 
South Seas. What they sensed and saw 
would be pleasantly and blandly recorded, 
at the Magazine's leisure, in some future 
issue. No rush about it: a magazine whose 
color inks are mixed to stay brilliant 24 
centuries cannot be expected to hurry. 











° ° 
Blackout in Kannapolis 

Besides his towel-and-sheet empire— 
13 textile mills in the Carolinas alone— 
Charles A. Cannon, 66, also owns the 
North Carolina city of Kannapolis (pop. 
30,000). His father founded it in 1906 
and gave it its name, a loose derivative 
of his own. Kannapolis has no mayor, 
city manager, city council, charter or le- 
gal existence. As president of the Cannon 
Mills Co., vested proprietor of Kannap- 
olis, Charles Cannon presides over trash 
collection, fire fighting and street main- 
tenance, collects rent from 1,700 homes, 
subsidizes the police department and owns 
most municipal real estate, including the 
downtown business district. He also em- 


ploys the majority of the town’s wage 
earners. 

Under these circumstances, Cannon 
does not encounter much opposition in 
Kannapolis. But last year Bedford Worth 
Black, an aggressive, 41-year-old lawyer, 
dared to file for the state legislature with- 
out consulting Cannon. What was more, 
Black pointedly conducted an independent 
campaign disavowing allegiance to anyone, 
“except the people.”’ He slipped into office 
ahead of the incumbent, Eugene Bost— 
Cannon’s first cousin. 

For months afterward, Cannon seemed 
to accept the defeat. Then, late last 
April, the name of State Representative 
Bedford Black vanished from the news 





Cannon's CANNON 
Censored: one representative. 


columns of the Kannapolis daily /nde- 
pendent (circ. 10,950). Cannon owns the 
Independent building and the ground it 
stands on, and his son-in-law owns a 
controlling interest in the paper. 

Keeping Black out of the paper was 
not easy. He is a consistent newsmaker, 
often gets into other papers. Last month, 
carrying a United Press International dis- 
patch from Raleigh that mentioned Black 
five times, /ndependent Publisher James 
L. Moore made five pinpoint deletions. 
Fortnight ago, when the other representa- 
tive from Kannapolis, Dwight Quinn— 
supply superintendent for Cannon's mills 
—killed a Black-introduced bill, the /nde- 
pendent story named the executioner 
but not the victim. 

Last week Publisher Moore admitted 
that he had invoked the Blackout. Black 
is a “controversial figure,” said Moore. 
in explanation, and was “seeking public- 
ity.” To charges that the ban was his 
doing, Cannon snapped: “This all comes 
from the same place—from the biggest 
liar in North Carolina.” But on the streets 
that Cannon owns, everyone knew that 
the boss had penciled out the man who 
dared to oppose him. 
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IT COSTS PEANUTS A DAY to save *6 a day with the 
Dictaphone Time-Master and the Dictabelt record 


25¢ a day—literally peanuts—that’s the 
purchase and maintenance cost for the fast- 
est, most economical method of turning an 
executive’s thoughts into action. 

The Dictabelt record and the Dictaphone 
rIME-MASTER dictating machine get rid of 
paper work almost as fast as burning it. 
It's the most automatic of al/ dictating sys 
tems . and the greatest value. 

Any boss and secretary who have buried 
the shorthand pad will tell you, a TIME- 
MASTER saves at least an hour a day. For 
a $10,000-a-year man that's $5.15 a day. 


THE NEW, ALL-TRANSISTOR 


JUNE 15, 1959 


With secretarial time it’s well over $6.00. 

TIME-MASTER dictation is as easy as 
phoning. No waiting for your secretary 
Just pick up the mike and talk your work 
away. Instant playback and correction con- 
trols are right under your thumb. 

Only the Dictabelt record gives you such 
confidence in dictating. Fidelity—your sec- 
retary can’t mistake it. Permanence—can't 
be erased accidentally. Visibility—you see 
your recording. With Dictabelt, it’s ‘‘said 
and done"! Phone any of Dictaphone’s 200 
local offices for a free demonstration. 


TIME-MASTER 
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“ANTARA”™ CAPTAIN (SINGING 


Opera in Space 


After the nuclear explosion that atom 
ized the planet Doris, the scientist named 
Mimarobe was seized by the space cadets 
and thrown into Captain Chefone’s dun- 
geon, accused of fouling the radiation ap- 
paratus that powered the electronic brain. 
As presented in Stockholm’s Royal Opera 
House last week, this kind of interstellar 
meller was meant not for science-fiction 
escapists but for devotees of avant-garde 
music. Occasion: the premiére of Swedish 
Composer Karl-Birger Blomdahl’s Aniara, 
widely hailed as the first operatic excur- 
sion into the world of outer space. 

Based on a “space cycle Swedish 
Harry Martinson, Aniara proved to 
be a lengthy allegory about man’s journey 


by 
Poet 


through life “in the spiritual void’ that 
sucks him at last to his own destruction. 
The curtain rises on the interior of a 


spaceship dominated by the towering elec- 


tronic brain, a mechanism so advanced 
that it is nearly human. Ranged in front 
of it as ghostlike silhouettes, the passen 


gers chant a lament for the planet Doris 
(actually the Earth) they just left behind. 
rhe spaceship Aniara is one of several 
making the milk run Doris and 
Mars, bearing loads of earthlings in flight 
trom the threat of atomic destruction. 
A day's flight from Mars, Aniara’s 
ing mechanism is jammed, and the ship 
wanders haphazardly out of the 
system (“We are always en route 
sings the chief engineer); at the 
ne time, the electronic brain reports 
the destruction of the planet Doris. 
Mankind's Epitaph. From then on, the 


opera details the moral and physical col- 


between 





steer- 


solar 


to in- 











lapse of Aniara’s 8,000 travelers. The 
passengers seek to distract themselves 
turning first to jitterbugging (led by a 


party girl named Daisi Doody), later to 
an atavistic cult called “Yurg,” in- 
volving lascivious dances in a hall of 
mirrors. The chief engineer dies, and dur- 
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& Curer ENGINEER (IN COFFIN ) 


milk run to Mar 

ing a gaudy celebration is fired in a 
coffin to become a sun satellite. After 
24 years of space travel, the remaining 


passengers die, aware too late that in the 
destruction of his home planet man had 
lost the only paradise he will ever know. 
A late survivor sings mankind's epitaph 


Buried in our huge sarcophagus 
eled on in desolate 





We trar space, 

Released from the sting of implacable 
stars 

And through us all passed Nirvana's 
wave. 


Mankind's Prayer. To this Buck Rog- 
ers apocalypse, Composer Blomdahl fitted 
| score mark 
difficulty 
tion of such transparent delicacy that it 
sometimes seemed like chamber 
Frequently the chorus was used unaccom- 
panied as a tautly dramatic background 


in atona d by voc al passages 





of labyrinthine and orchestra- 


music, 


to the soloists’ soaring vocal lines, and 
Blomdahl 
the orchestra altogether in favor of taped 
electronic One 
igainst a Jabberwockian mixture that in 
cludes the speaking voices of Eisenhower 
Khrushchev, Hitler, Mussolini and the 
defendants at the Niirnber ials. 

The first-night audience gave Composer 


Blomdat 


ovation 


in some sequences abandoned 


effects. scene unfolds 





11 and performers a_ 15-minute 


1 Stockholm’s critics |! 





lathered 











their reviews with praise. Composer 
Blomdahl, 43, would own to only one 
temporary misgiving about his first pop- 
ular success: during the two years he 
spent writing it, he feared that before it 


s finished its interspatial theme would 





already have become old hat. 


Prizewinner from Bolivia 

‘It’s not so bad when your hands are 
wobbling, but when your feet start wob- 
bling On that nervous note, the 
teen-age Bolivian violinist walked onto 
the stage of the Palais des Beaux Arts in 
Brussels to play before the world’s tough- 


too, 





est violin jury* in the finals of the famed 
Queen Elisabeth of Belgium International 
Music Competition. With his boyishly 
chubby face creased in an intent frown 
he fiddled his way through the Sibelius 
Concerto in D Minor, Bartok’s Rumanian 
Dances, and Darius Milhaud’s Royal Con- 
certo. Two days later, the world’s 
prestigious violin prize went to U.S.-trained 
Jaime Laredo, still a week short of his 18th 
birthday and the youngest winner in the 
contest’s history. (Runner-up of last week's 
contest: Russia’s Albert Markov, 26.) 

rhe gifted Bolivian 
Jaime was reading music by the 
s four, received violin 
six and tuned it without help 
pointing out that the family piano was 
flat. The Laredos sold their house in Bo 
livia, finally settled in Philadelphia, where 
Jaime attended Curtis Institute of Musi 
and studied with famed Teacher Ivan Gal- 
In rare public 
Jaime astounded critics with his virtuoso 
technique and sweetly purling tone (Tit 
May 21 . “If you closed your eyes 
wrote could have 
Busch and Serkin.”’ 

Jaime’s family has scrimped and saved 
to keep him in catgut. His father padded 
out an annual $600 allowance, given Jaime 
by the Bolivian government, with 
as a theater usher, truck driver and (cur- 
rently) laboratory clerk in a Philadelphia 
hospital. The trip to Brussels was made 
possible by the sale of the family’s baby 
grand, plus a $250 gift from the Cleve 
land Society for Strings and the 
40,000 Stradivarius. Jaime’s victory 
brought him $3,000 in prize money. He is 
now concertizing in Belgium, and will soon 
start practicing for his Manhattan debut 

in Carnegie Hall next fall. 
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TOUCH a fingertip to Chrysler's pushbutton Torque- 


Flite automatic transmission. Feel how smoothly, how 
instantly, sure and steady power surges to your service. exciting your driving can be! 





EXCITING ESCAPE ! 


... this lion-hearted call to the open road 





Chrysler's got the ride you want! The pushbutton action 
of automatic TorqueFlite transmission . . . the road-calming control 
of Torsion-Aire Ride . . . the economy of Golden Lion engines... 
the safety of brawny Total-Contact Brakes. 


Chrysler's got the room you need! The swing-aboard ease of 
optional Swivel Seats .. . head room—serving both front and back 
... leg-stretching lounging room all around. 


Chrysler's got the style you can be proud of! Its styling 
set a trend in automotive design. And Chrysler’s quality construction 
standards give you the reliability you deserve. 


See your Chrysler dealer today... and answer that call to 
the open road. 


CHRYSLER DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


into CHRYSLER 


. setting the pace in style and comfort 


-.- AND GO oor that wide-open road. Give this 


agile and adventurous car a chance to show you how truly 





Step softly into the Jet Age 
through all Europe 


On the SAS Caravelle, your introduction to jet travel 
will be more astonishing than you have even dreamed. 


rhis record-breaking jetliner brings the cities of Eu 
rope as close as minutes to each other — at no jet sur- 
charge. But it’s the manner of travel that’s the true 
wonder of the SAS Caravelle. This is not an ordinary 
jet. This is a Rolls-Royce powered pure jet, fastest way 
to fly throughout all Europe. And this is the world’s 
quietest jet. Notice the positioning of the engines 
They're uniquely mounted behind the passenger cabin. 
Engine noise is thrown to the wind. It’s so quiet aboard, 
you fly to soft music. It’s so comfortable aboard, you 


can hardly believe you're being whisked through space 
just short of the speed of sound, From Geneva to 
Rome, for instance, is a slick quick 85 minutes instead 
of 2% hours! That's the new “40-minute travel hour’ 


onthe SAS Caravelle Jet. 


SAS adds to travel pleasure with a 
new concept of service—Jetline Meals 
Care and skill always fly with you on 
SAS. The Caravelle has logged ove! 
1 million miles. Your SAS capta 





in is 


a master of jet flight 
























Caravelle 
Pure Jet 


POWERED BY ROLLS-ROYCE 










SAS serves more cities 
with pure jets than any 


other airline in the world 
through Europe, Af 
rica and the Middle East 


This SAS jet network in- 
cludes Rome, Vienna, 
Geneva, Copenhagen, 
Istanbul. See your SAS 
agent, or mail the coupon. 


Fly magnificent SAS DC-7C’s to 
Europe. No surcharge on the 
SAS Caravelle Pure Jet. 


Visit up to 19 extra cities at no 
extra fare — many by SAS Jet. 
Plan with the SAS High-Speed 
Travel Package for a holiday 
this summer or golden autumn. 
Fly SAS transatlantic from New 
York or Montreal . . . transpolar 
from the West Coast. 


FiRST OVER THE po;, 


SCOAWOINAVIAN AIREINES SVSTEM 
The Global Airline 


Scandinavian Airlines System, 16 
638 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me your FREE 
TRAVEL PLANNING PACKAGE 
including Extra-City Trips at 
no extra fare—Bargain Tours 
—Travel Plann Pay Liter. 
NAME 

ADoRESS 


ciry 


MY SAS AGENT 1S 











...when you enjoy the very best of Premium Bourbons 


7 YEAR OLD KENTUCKY TAVERN 


Perfect 19th hole choice! Try friendly 
rAVERN in the lighter, milder 86 Proof 
— growing in popularity (a TAVERN 
‘n soda will tell you why). Or relax and 
enjoy the renowned flavor of the 100 
Proof Bottled-in-Bond (puts the smile 
in a TAVERN Sour). Either makes 
extraordinarily mellow drinks. The 
pleasant choice is always yours. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


“Where Perfection of Product is Tradition” LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY. © 1959 
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Assault on the Hundred 


Since he swept the short dash events at 
the 1956 Olympic Games, 23-year-old 
Bobby Morrow, late of Texas’ Abilene 
Christian College, has been recognized as 
the world’s No. 1 sprinter. But this year 
Morrow has won occasionally but lost 
often—not because he is running any 
slower but because a new crop of sprinters 
has appeared to make a wholesale on- 
slaught on the 9.3-sec. world record for 
the 1o0-yd. dash. So far this year three of 
Morrow’s challengers—Bill Woodhouse, 
Ray Norton and Roscoe Cook—have 
equaled the world record. 

Bill Woodhouse, 22. hardly looks like 
a sprinter. Heavily muscled, short-legged, 
and packing 150 Ibs. on a s-ft. 8-in. frame, 
he is often mistaken for a weight thrower 
by track fans. But this year he is making 


Abilene Christian forget about Morrow. 
Son of a Mason City, Iowa, railroad 
switchman, Woodhouse was a promising 


sprinter in high school, was given a schol- 
arship sight unseen from Abilene Chris- 
tian. When he arrived, Coach Oliver Jack- 
son got a shock. “When he got off that 
train,” Jackson recalls, “I said to myself 
that if he ever ran as fast as 10.2 I'd be 
surprised. But the first time I timed him, 
he ran 9.9 in cross-country shoes. I took 
my watches and had them checked. I 
couldn't believe a squatty guy like that 
could run that fast.” 

Gone with the Wind. Coach Jackson 
patiently worked to refine Woodhouse’s 
galloping, head-bobbing stride (‘Some- 
times he'd have his shoulders almost up 
to his ears”). Last year, with a more re- 
laxed style, Woodhouse pressed Morrow 
so closely that in three races the judges 
overlooked him completely for second be- 
cause in photo finishes the two Abilene 
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jerseys appeared as one. With Morrow 
graduated this year, Woodhouse equaled 
the world mark, ran a 9.1 race that will 
not count because he had a favoring wind 
at his back. “I've improved every year,” 
says Woodhouse. “I run smoother, where 
I used to run choppy.” 

Broad-shouldered, bird-legged Ray Nor- 
ton, 21, of California’s San Jose State, 
might have had a world mark to himself. 
He was so far ahead in a preliminary heat 
in the Fresno relays last month that he 
eased up and looked back over his shoul- 
der to see what had happened to his com- 
petitors. Nevertheless, Norton ran the heat 
in 9.3. Said Head Timekeeper Snort Win- 
stead: “I think he would have run 9.1 if 
he hadn’t turned his head.” Last month 
at Fresno the lean (6 ft. 2 in., 175 Ibs.) 
Norton caught the fast-finishing Morrow 
in the last few strides to win the finals. 

Running after Roscoe. Fortnight ago 
at the Modesto, Calif. relays, Morrow, 
Norton and Woodhouse trailed as chunky 
(5 ft. g in., 154 lbs.) University of Oregon 
sophomore Roscoe Cook came from no- 
where to pass them all and equal the 
world record. Cook, 20, had stage fright 
before the race. “I was scared,” he admits. 
“T had to run against these greats. I just 
didn’t think I was the material to be in 
the same category with those guys, but I 
remembered what the coach told me: 
‘Keep your jaw loose, relax, and drive 
when you see that tape.’ ” 


Just for Fun 


The little blue-and-white Piper Coman- 
che slipped in under the light overcast al- 
most unnoticed, touched down gently at 
Los Angeles International Airport and 
taxied to the customs shack in a remote 
corner of the sprawling field. Out stepped 
a 56-year-old grandfather. “I've got 30 








Forrest G. Jackson Jr. 
SPRINTERS CooK, Norton & WoopHousE At Mopesto 


Hot on the champs heels. 








Associc 
Fryer Conrap & CHILDREN 
Cool over the ocean. 


gallons of gas left,’ announced Max Con- 
rad, “and I'd like to trade that for a glass 
of water.” For Veteran Pilot Conrad, it 
had been a long time between sips of wa- 
ter. Carrying only a supply of coffee and 
tea, he had flown an incredible 7,683 
miles nonstop from Casablanca in a 250- 
h.p., single-engined aircraft, beating by 
some 700 miles the previous distance rec- 


ord for light planes. His time in the air: 
58 hrs. 38 min. 
Lean, grey-haired Max Conrad is a 


throwback to the romantic days when 
pilots flew for fun and adventure as much 
as for profit. But he got into flying by 
accident. After college he started an or- 
chestra, took up flying only so that he 
could transport his band from place to 
place more conveniently. In 1929 he gave 
up the band and went into the charter- 
flying business in his home town, Winona, 
Minn. 

In 1950 Conrad contemplated his grow- 
ing family, concluded it would be easier 
to feed and educate them in Switzerland. 
Finding an inexpensive villa near Lau- 
sanne, he installed his family there and 
began making flying visits from Minne- 
sota to Europe. In 1952 the family moved 
back to the U.S. and settled in San Fran- 
cisco, but Conrad had learned to like the 
long hours of flight. He made profit out of 
pleasure by ferrying U.S. planes to dis- 
tributors and customers in Europe. To 
while away the lonely hours, he composed 
songs in flight, chiefly to keep himself 
awake, became known as the “flying song- 
writer,” though none of his efforts have 
yet been recorded commercially. 

Conrad took off from Casablanca last 
week with a whopping 5,000-lb. overall 
weight (the plane weighs 1,504 lbs. emp- 
ty). As his 500-gallon gas supply drained 
away, he throttled his engine back from 
125 m.p.h. to 100 m.p.h., flew most of the 
way “right on the deck” in good weather 
at less than 500 ft. Conrad's only crisis 
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came as he neared the coast of Texas, 
when he decided to drink some tea. “The 
Arabs put mint in it, 
rancid,” 

“Everybody likes to break a record.” 
he said after landing. “I finally decided 
to do it officially." He flew on to San 
Francisco. got an enthusiastic welcome 
from the two youngest of his ten chil- 
dren, Francesco, 9, and Ann, >. Said son 
Terry, 16: “He's the type of person who 
will just keep flying. I guess he'll fly until 
he drops dead.” ; 


Flat on His Face 


The muscular little (5 ft. 74 in.. 163 
lbs.) marine lieutenant made his 35-yd. 
approach in short, quick strides, hit a 
check mark with his left foot. took two 
forward cross steps, launched his javelin, 
then dove flat on his face in his own spe- 
cial version of a follow-through. His head 
just five inches short of the foul line, he 
watched the trajectory of the slim spear. 
It thudded into the ground 282 ft. 34 in. 
away. At the age of 28, when many jave- 
lin men have left their best throws be- 
hind them, 1st Lieut. Alfred A. Cantello 
of Norristown, Pa. was suddenly famous. 
Before a virtually empty stand at Cali- 
fornia’s Compton Invitational, he had set 
a new world record. 

Marine Cantello, based at Quantico, 
Va.. had never done better than 264 ft. 
10 in. in competition before. A good jave- 
lin thrower at Philadelphia’s LaSalle Col- 
lege. he practiced at every opportunity in 
his four years of service. Cantello was 
due to be mustered out of the corps three 
months ago, but requested that his term 
of service be extended to July so he could 
benefit from marine discipline and stay 
in shape. 

Driving to the meet at Compton last 
week, Cantello got lost, arrived late, had 
‘the sparsest warmup I ever had.” As to 
his future javelin plans: “I did it once. 
Why not again?” 


Mr. Carbo & His Pals 


In the heyday of the International 
Boxing Club's strangle hold on U.S. box- 
ing, Millionaire Sportsman James Dougan 
Norris ran the show in public. and a 
slim, grey-haired man named Paul John 
(“Frankie”) Carbo ran a lot of it in pri- 
vate. Breaking up the Norris monopoly 
was relatively easy for the Justice De- 
partment. The underworld dominance of 
Frankie Carbo was something else again. 
Few figures in the fight game admitted 
knowing Carbo or dealing with him in 
any way. But last July the man known 
as “Mr. Grey” was finally indicted by a 
New York grand jury for illegal match- 
making and managing fighters under the 
table. Carbo promptly disappeared, was 
caught only three weeks ago as he fled 
from police at his New Jersey hideout. 
Frankie was the picture of innocence, 
said he ran because “I thought it was a 
rubout.” 

As police searched for Carbo last 
month, a Los Angeles fight promoter 
named Jackie Leonard went before the 


| California Athletic Commission, put the | 


and it had become | 
he explained. “Boy, was I sick!” | 








Love Letters 
to” =ambler 


From Princess 
Anne, Va., Mrs. J. 
H. Morris writes 
that, after putting 
$0,000 miles on 
their first Rambler 
station wagon, her 
family decided that 
they needed a second car. “We did 
plenty of shopping and had demon- 
stration rides in other makes, but 
ended up with the best buy... a 
Rambler.” 


“ECONOMICAL TO DRIVE... 
A PLEASURE ALL YEAR ROUND” 


"As a budget-minded wife, I 
find the Ramblers econom— 
ical to drive, and going 
places a pleasure all year 
round. Our 4-door sedan 
Rambler gives top perform- 
ance every mile. The 
station wagon has over 
80,000 miles on it, and 
still rides like a cloud. 
My husband likes the 
Rambler station wagon for 
hunting and fishing trips. 
Plenty of room for all his 
hunting equipment and a 
huge Irish Setter." 


Mrs. John H, Morris 


Need big car room? Want small car 
economy? Get both in Rambler. 
Save on 
price, gas, 
resale, Full 
6-passenger 
room. Easier 
parking. Try Personalized Comfort: 
individually adjustable front seats. 
Low-cost air conditioning. Go 
Rambler...6 or V-8. 















The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 





the nicest things 

happen to people 
who carry 

: FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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To an astronomer... 


this means a fixed star 


To a chemist...this means 


an asymmetric carbon atom 





...But to homes and industries in the 
Big River Region, this always means 


an abundance of efficient natural gas 


/\ TEXAS GAS 


TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 


Offices: Owensboro, Kentucky *« Houston, Texas 


S ERVIN G 








leys. Industries and business leaders are urged to 
keep an eye on Texas Gas and its vital service area. 


Riv ER RUE GCG lf ON 


Texas Gas pipelines transport natural gas to dis- 
tributing companies and industries located in 
the ever expanding Ohio and Mississippi river val- 


FAN BELT . 


Let this 


In a matter of seconds, the experi- 
enced hand and eyes of your 
Thermoid dealer can check your 
fan belt, generator belt, power 
steering belt and radiator hose. A 
replacement takesa few short min- 
utes ...a check of brake linings 


only a little longer. Then you’re 
off for miles and miles of safe, 
carefree driving. 













MATERIALS 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTION 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR PLANT 


PRODUCTS 
FOR YOUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
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PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: 
and Friction Products ~THERMOID DIVISION; 
Electrical 
DIVISION, NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION; Copper 
and Alloys —RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL DIVISION; 
Refractories—REFRACTORIES DIVISION; Electric 
Furnace Steel—CONNORS STEEL OIVISION, VUL- 
CAN-KIDD STEEL DIVISION; Fabricated Products— 
DISSTON DIVISION, FORGE AND FITTINGS 
DIVISION, LESCHEN WIRE ROPE DIVISION, 
MOULDINGS DIVISION; and in Canada, Refractories, 
"Disston 
"Nepcoduct” 
(CANADA) LTD. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


man get under your hood 


The name Thermoid on automo- 
tive belts, hose and brake linings 
means quality equal to your origi- 
nal equipment . . . or better. So, 
take the time to save time, let the 
Thermoid man check under your 
hood the next time you see the 
Thermoid sign. Thermoid is a 
famous name in industrial rubber 
and friction products, too. 


with Rubber 


Equipment — DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC 


Tools, "Federal Wires and Cables, 
Systems—H. K. PORTER COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 








BoXING'’S FRANKIE CARBO 
A knockout in the garage. 


squarely on Mr. Grey and his 
managerial sidekick, a Philadelphia hood- 
lum named Frank (“Blinky Palermo. 
Leonard had promoted most of the key 
fights of ees Champion Don 
Jordan. He told a shady story. Last year, 
when Jordan was still only a challenger, 
Leonard got a phone call from Blinky 
Palermo. Blinky demanded that “we” be 
cut in for a piece of Jordan as a con- 
dition for getting a title fight with Virgil 


finger 


Akins. Leonard, together with Jordan's 
manager, Don Nesseth. pretended to 
agree. After the fight Leonard ignored 
Blinky Palermo’s attempts to collect a 
share of the money. Soon he got a sum- 
mons to Miami. He flew down, was 
brought into the presence of Frankie 


Carbo at a waterfront motel. Carbo “ad- 
vised” he comply. 

Leonard continued to stall and the talk 
got uglier. Blinky visited Leonard in Los 
Angeles, accompanied by a couple «of 
tough-looking hoodlums with police rec- 
ords who lingered ominously in the back- 
ground. Leonard got threatening phone 
calls (“It'll be with a pipe wrapped in a 
paper sack. You'll never know what hit 
you”). He testified that Carbo called too 
said “something to the effect that ‘You're 
going to get hurt. We're going to make an 
example of you.’ ” After the hearing, police 
were assigned to guard Leonard whenever 
he left home. 

One night last week Leonard went out 
to get a newspaper at the corner, uot 
bothering to call the cops. It was a mis- 
take. He returned, found the garage light 
out, started to pull the garage door down, 
got slugged. He fell, was kicked as he lay 
on the ground. Leonard wound up in the 
hospital in serious condition. It looked very 

| much as though Carbo, even under arrest, 
| still had pals willing to do him a favor. 
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YEARS AHEAD FOR YEARS TO COME 





; In Superior speed is just one of the many exclusive features of the 
» of General Dynamics’ Convair 880 and 600 Jet-Liners. The 880 and 600 
Theor-s: a are the only jet-liners that have the advantage of engines built by 
General Electric. With improvements in design that are as much as 
five years ahead of other jet transports now in production, Convair 
Jet-Liners offer assurance that advanced engineering and develop- 
ment will bring you jet travel that is years ahead for years to come! 


Ad EN ‘ 


aoivision or GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), S.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN 
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You'll be glad you said Johnnie Walker Red’ 
... that incredibly smooth Scotch whisky 


It mirrors your inherent appreciation for the finest. Not just another Scotch. A great Scotch! 
Incomparably smooth, mellow, pleasant tasting. As ‘Johnnie Walker Red’ Label lets you relish 
relaxation, so, too, it converts the commonplace into a memorable moment—a moment you'll 


want to relive. Try it. You'll be glad you said ‘Johnnie Walker Red,’ the smooth Scotch whisky. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF * IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Hormones & the Heart 


Although both sexes normally secrete 
some female hormones (estrogens) from 
birth until death, by far the heaviest out- 
put is among women who are old enough 
to bear children. From early teens to the 
early 50s, women have a negligible inci- 
dence of heart attacks as compared with 
men. After the menopause, a woman’s im- 
munity gradually fades until, about the 
age of 75, she is statistically as susceptible 
to heart attacks as a man. If it is indeed 
the estrogens that confer middle-life im- 
munity, can it be prolonged by taking es- 
trogen tablets—and can men get this bene- 
fit without taking doses big enough to 
feminize them? 

The answer to both questions is yes, 
according to investigators at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California School of Med- 
icine. Red-haired and vivacious at 60, 
Dr. Jessie Marmorston reported last week 
on 174 women (many over 70) who had 
had one or more heart attacks—in nearly 
every case a coronary occlusion. She di- 
vided them into two equal groups, 
matched as precisely as possible for age 
and severity of symptoms. One-half got 
a small daily dose (ten-millionths of a 
gram) of estrogen, the rest got none. Aft- 
er three years, more than twice as many 
in the nonestrogen group had died—vir- 
tually all from fresh heart attacks or gen- 
eral worsening of the disease. 

Dr. Oliver Kuzma, working with Dr. 
Marmorston and her group, reported par- 
allel evidence from a group of 10g men 
who got a slightly larger but virtually 
nonfeminizing dose of estrogen. In addi- 
tion to an encouraging trend in the male 
death rate, Dr. Kuzma reported that in 
most cases the levels of cholesterol and 
other fat fractions circulating in the blood 
of heart-attack victims returned closer to 
normal, with no untoward feminizing ef- 
fects. And Dr. Kuzma found that increas- 
ing the dosage, to the point where fem- 
inization was unmistakable, conferred no 
added advantage. 

Though chemists are eagerly seeking a 
synthetic that will have the advantages 
but not the feminizing disadvantages of 
the natural estrogen, Drs. Marmorston 
and Kuzma see no need to wait for this 
millennium. They feel much good can be 
done with the currently available estro- 
gens (marketed under different names by 
a dozen U.S. drug companies). Even on 
prescription, the low-dosage tablets should 
not cost more than a nickel a day. 


The Herb Hunters 


Around the world, from alpine heights 
to sluggish deltas, and even down into the 
coralline depths of the Pacific, legmen for 
U.S. medicine were busy last week in a 
single-minded search. The objective: folk 
remedies, plants, lichens or marine slimes 
that might, through modern chemical 
analysis, yield useful drugs for treating 
man’s ills, from toothache to cancer. 
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Ben Mortin 
RESEARCHERS KuzMA & MARMORSTON 


Women can save men's hearts. 


In some regions, notably South Amer- 
ica and Africa, the herb hunters were all 
over. Led by Dr. John Wurdack, the New 
York Botanical Garden’s Expedition No. 
21 was at the headwaters of the Orinoco. 
Seeking new or rare plants, its profession- 
al botanists were especially alert for any 
with medicinal promise. On -five conti- 
nents, 750 physicians and other medical 
people at 170 Seventh-day Adventist hos- 
pitals and clinics run by California’s Col- 
lege of Medical Evangelists were collect- 
ing plants, getting patients to bring in 
samples of folk remedies, sometimes peer- 
ing over the shoulders of witch doctors to 
see what went into their brews. 

Lion Fat. Like many similar efforts, 
the College of Medical Evangelists’ search 
was bankrolled by business. In the hope 
that it would turn up marketable items, 
New York's Sterling Drug Inc. had just 
underwritten the four-year program for 
$240,000. Virtually all major U.S. drug 
companies had herb hunters afield, either 
directly employed or under contract. All 
their people have been enlisted as part- 
time hunters: when Francis C. Brown, 
president of New Jersey’s Schering Corp., 
was in Port-au-Prince for the recent open- 
ing of the Haiti Psychiatric Institute. 
he heard of a red nut used by voodoo 
practitioners to calm disturbed patients, 
brought back samples that are now under 
laboratory test. Schering chemists are also 
analyzing a concoction which an African 
vendor labeled Mafuta Bhubesi—tion fat. 

The costly and intensive search for 
what the oldtime druggist called botan- 
icals is based on solid historical fact. 
Checking an old wives’ brew used in 
Shropshire to bolster failing hearts, Wil- 
liam Withering found in 1775 that the 
active ingredient came from the common 


foxglove, thus stumbled upon digitalis— 
still a sovereign remedy. Only 28 years 
ago, Western-trained physicians in India 
concluded that there was more magic than 
myth in ancient snakeroot remedies for 
high blood pressure and some emotional 
disturbances, pointed the way to the iso- 
lation of reserpine—now flourishing as 
a multimillion-dollar prescription item. 
Ephedrine, which was isolated only in 
1885, and is valuable in treating asthma, 
was the active ingredient in Ma Huang, 
a herbal drug the Chinese had been using 
for 5,000 years. 

Leafy Poultice. There is good reason 
to believe that there are many more po- 
tentially valuable drugs where these came 
from. Says Dr. Alfred Taylor of the Uni- 
versity of Texas’ Austin campus: “In 
plants we have more compounds than the 
chemists could synthesize in 1,000 years. 
And as a rule, the naturally occurring 
compounds are less likely to be poisonous 
than the synthetic, because they've devel- 
oped in association with life.” Cancer Re- 
searcher Taylor's team is testing plant 
extracts against cancer in mice, reports 
“more hopeful results with the natural 
compounds than with synthetics.” 

Hope of finding a treatment for human 
cancer is stimulated by incidents such as 
the one related by Dr. Bruce W. Halstead 
(until recently with the C.M.E.}. An In- 
dian walked into a mission hospital in 
Nicaragua with a huge growth on his 
cheek. The mission doctor took a speci- 
men, diagnosed it as skin cancer (basal 
cell carcinoma ), told the patient he must 
have surgery and X-ray treatment at 
once. The man refused and vanished into 
the jungle. A witch doctor treated him 
with a leafy poultice. Three months later 
the patient was back, “his face was clear 
as a baby’s bottom.” 

In the backwoods of India, several 
tribes brew a herb tea which lowers the 
blood sugar—a natural oral treatment for 
which Western diabetics waited until a 
mere three years ago. 

Dr. Halstead, 39, a restless and imagi- 
native scientist, is launching a World Life 
Research Institute in Colton, Calif. Its 
fact-finding franchise will extend from 
lion fat to Mexican yams (major source 
of raw material for the cortisone family 
of steroid hormones) to submarine slime. 
Already noted as an authority on poison- 
ous fish (Trae, Feb. 11, 1952), Dr. Hal- 
stead is also a skindiver. Groping near the 
roo-ft. sounding in the Galapagos Islands 
he has scraped off marine growths from 
which antibiotic substances (still in the 
lab-testing stage) have been isolated. 

The stakes in the herb hunt are high: 
for the scientist, the possibility of such 
fame as came to Penicillin Discoverer 
Fleming; for the company that gets 
a year’s jump on its competitors with 
a widely useful product, $2,000,000 or 
$3,000,000 in profit—a hundred times 
more for a breakthrough against major 
forms of cancer; for mankind in general, 
cheaper and more effective drugs for 
many ills, and always the hope of victory 
over a still-defiant killer or crippler. 
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FORD SWEEPS ECONOMY 


Beats all other '59 pickups 


AD Af More 


miles per gallon! 


All tests 
conducted and results 


CERTIFIED 


by America’s foremost 
independent automotive 
research organization* 
"NAME AVARABLE ON REQUEST. 





Now! During DEAWADEND WAWS at your Ford Dealer's... 
Go FORO WARD for Savings 









Certified tests 
proved it—one day’s 
driving in every five gas free! 


25.2 per cent! That’s the economy edge Ford scored over 
the average of all other six-cylinder, 14-ton pickups! The 
nation’s leading independent automotive research firm 
certified it in the greatest truck-economy test ever made! 


In every test—low speeds, high speeds, city traffic— 
Fords delivered greater miles per gallon than any other 
leading make! An over-all advantage of 25.2% better than 
the average! And this figure translates into big savings! It 
means five days’ driving on four days’ gas. . . 25 gas-free 
miles for every 100 miles driven! And in an average year’s 
driving of 10,000 miles—2,500 extra miles! 


The certified record is at your Ford Dealer’s. Stop by 
and learn how much a ’59 Ford can save for you! 





FIRST at a constant 30 m.p.h.! All 
leading makes got relatively good 
mileage at this moderate speed—but 
Ford led all the others by an average 
of 20.2% better gas mileage! 


FIRST at a constant 45 m.p.h.! 
Ford still held the lead at normal 
highway speed! Once again, Ford 
topped all competitive makes by an 
average of 20 % better gas mileage! 


FIRST at a constant 60 m.p.h.! At 
higher speeds, gas mileages tumbled 
about 40% for all makes, but here 
again, Ford led all the rest . . . with 
22.1% better mileage! Moral: If you 
must stomp on the gas, it will cost 
less in a Ford! 





FIRST in stop-go driving! Here's 
where all makes scored their lowest— 
start and stop, over and over again— 
the kind of driving a milkman does. 
And Ford averaged 24% more miles 
to the gallon! 


FIRST in city driving! This test was 
perhaps the most significant of all 
because it most closely matched actual 
on-the-job driving conditions—a bal- 
anced mixture of moderate, steady 
speeds and stop-and-go. And here 
Ford led by an amazing 42%! 


FIRST over-a// ... winning all tests 
... against all trucks . . . with a com- 
bined average advantage of 25.2%! 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


LESS TO OWN...LESS TO RUN...LAST LONGER, TOO! 








EDUCATION 





Up, Up, Up 


In the last four years the cost of a col- 
lege education has soared about 33°%—an 
iverage 9.5% in 1958 alone, the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education reported last week. Tui- 
tion outlook in the next four years 
other price hike of almost exactly 
same size. 


Ready for Duty 


At the U.S. service academies last week 





an- 
the 


it was the Army's r61st graduation, the 
Navy's rooth, the Coast Guard's 73rd, the 
Air Force's first (Time, June 1)—and 


each in its way was unlike any in mem- 
ory. Items 

© All classes graduated on the same day. 
By so doing, all newly commissioned offi- 
cers (630 Navy, 446 Army, 331 Air Force 





in the ex-midshipmen, cracked nautical- 
ly: “Welcome aboard!’ 

@ The traditional cap tossup into specta- 
tors’ hands began sheepishly at the new 
Air Academy. A graduates 


tossed: the rest finally followed. At West 


few brave 
Point, caps soared as they have for gen- 
erations—and for the last time. Next year 
West Pointers will have to keep their caps 
after graduation 
civilians. 

@ West Point captured five Rhodes schol- 
arships Harvard. The 
Air Academy came through with one 
Cadet Bradley C. Hosmer, first man of 
the first But Annapolis and the 
Coast Guard Academy got no Rhodes 
scholarships at all: it became clear Vv 
ago that a ensign who 
Rhodes time at 


ind not waste them on 
equaled only by 


class. 








new accepts a 


forfeits sea and mysteri- 


Tue Last Tossup at West Pornt 
Next year they will hold onto their hots. 


79 Coast Guard) started seniority at the 
same time. Reason: growing armed forces 
unification and the need for an equalizer 
when officers of different services meet 
in unified jobs. 

@ Under a new law, 1249 of each Army. 
Navy or Air Force class was authorized 
to enter another service for the first time. 
The Marine Corps got an all-academy 
class of 65 men from other services, in- 
cluding West Pointers. who were 
the first to become marines upon gradua- 
tion since the early roth century. The 
Army gave 43 more graduates to the Air 
Force. The Air Force lost one man to the 
Marines, sent most of its new 2nd lieuten- 
ints (all qualified navigators) on to pilot 
training. Swapping hit the Navy hardest 
37 Annapolis graduates (including the 
No. t man) chose the Marines, 83 the 
Air Force, six the Army. As to.coo An- 
napolis spectators laughed. the Army's 
Lieut. General James F. Collins swore 
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seven 


ously never catches up in rank with his 
class. 

G Academically, star football players 
ranged the field. The Air Academy's first 
All-American, Tackle and Captain Brock 
Strom, graduated No. 7 in his class. Strom 
is going to M.I.T. for postgraduate train- 
ing (astronautics!. West Point's celebrat- 
ed All-American Halfback Pete Dawkins, 
a Rhodes Scholar and future infantryman 
who will attend paratroop training school 
this summer before leaving for England, 
ranked No. to. But West Point's mighty 
Tackle Maurice Hilliard barely managed 
to squeeze into a commission by holding 
down the “goat's” last place. Less fortu- 
nate was Navy’s All-American Tackle Bob 
Reifsnyder, who graduated in last place as 
Annapolis’ “anchor man.” Reitsnyder got 
no commission because of football 
juries and high blood pressure. instead 
will go where such defects are no handi- 
cap—the Los Angeles Rams. 


in- 


Boost for Students 


For catlike work on a hot tin roof 
members of Long Island's Sheet Metal 
Workers Union (A.F.L.-C.1.0.) Local $5 
are paid $4.35 an hour. Last month they 


had good news from the 31 contractors 
who employ them: a new contract with 
an hourly boost of about 30¢. But just 


before they signed Joseph Frederick, lo- 





cal president for 25 years, had an un- 
usual idea. Among them, his 1,3 men 
have 43¢ children o4 are ol college age 
but only 21 are in college. Why not forgo 
the wage hike. start a college fund for 
members’ childrer The men voted in 
favor unanimously; the employers en- 


thusiastically agreed to kick in a 3% pay- 
roll tax. Result: $15,000 annually for four 
scholarships at Adelphi College. with more 
likely next year—apparently the first and 
only such union fund in the U.S. 


Segregation Preserved 


Prince Ex 





vard County, in the tobacco 


country of south central Virginia, last 
week became the first community any- 


where to abandon its schools entirely in 


order to prevent desegregation. The trick 
was simply turned; the county super- 
visors, “with profound regret.” canceled 


school appropriations for next year. 


One of the original defendants in the 
Supreme Court's 1954 decision, Prince 
Edward has been battling school inte- 


gration ever since. Last year it got a re- 
markable ruling from U.S. District Judge 
Sterling Hutcheson (Time. Aug. 18), who 
gave the county until 1965 to desegregate. 
Last month the Fourth U.S. Circuit Court 
ol Appeals ordered integration by next 
fall. There is little chance of that now. 
The county's two public high schools and 
18 grade schools will stay shut. For some 
1,500 white children, Prince Edward will 
set up private schools supported by dona- 
tions (asking for state money might bring 
For more than 1.700 Ne- 
gro students there will be no schools. 

The county who 
imitated by other arch-segregationist Vir- 
said they did not act 
last week “in defiance of any law or of 
any court.” Legally. they may be right 
the schools under court order to integrate 
will not exist. Morally, their position had 
an odd sound: “Above all, we do not act 
with hostility toward the Negro people of 


down the law). 
supervisors may be 


ginia communities 


Prince Edward County.” The Richmond 
Times-Dispatch (cire. 134,360) cheered 
“Your firm determination not to have 
mixed schools in your county is under- 


stood and supported throughout Virginia. 
Do not let yourselves be pushed around. 
Continue to maintain your reputation for 
good order, good race relations and good 
citizenship.” 


Unlocking Atlanta 


A key step toward integrating Atlanta's 
segregated schools was taken last week by 
U.S. District Judge Frank A. Hooper. 
After declaring segregation illegal, he 
granted an injunction against discrimina- 
tion in the whose 67,000 white 
and 46,000 Negro students are 10% of 


schools 
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j MENTUEKY STRAISE! 
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The outward sign of inner good taste 


You dress well both for your own satisfaction and for your standing in 
your community. You choose bottled in bond Old Grand-Dad as your 
whiskey for similar reasons. The finest of all Kentucky straight bourbons, 
Old Grand-Dad is a source of pleasure to you and your guests, and un- 
questioned evidence of your own good taste. Old Grand-Dad is now also 
available in 86 proof, for friends who prefer a milder bourbon of the same 
high quality. The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company, Frankfort, Ky. 










Bottled in Bond 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon 





Georgia’s school-age children. Carefully, 
Georgia-born Judge Hooper did not order 
integration by next September; he ordered 
the city’s board of education to submit a 
plan within a “reasonable” time. He had 
reason for caution: arch-segregationist 
Georgia already has a ticklish law allow- 
ing Governor S. Ernest Vandiver to close 
integrated schools in order to “preserve 
peace and good order.” 

Judge Hooper's decision, which keeps 
the schools open, is intended to “clarify 
the issues”—in effect. to challenge the 
state law. Said he: “Even the most ardent 
segregationists in the land, though bitterly 
opposed to such ruling, now recognize 
that segregated public schools are not per- 
mitted by law.” 


Kudos 


Allen University 


Branch Rickey, major league baseball 





executive L.H.D. 
Bates College 

Sylvia Porter, syndicated financial col- 

umnist Litt.D. 


Beloit College 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, ac- 
tors L.H.D. 
Boston University 
The Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., Bap- 
tist minister, author, Montgomery, 
Ala. D.D. 
Citation: “‘Leader of the new Negro,’ 
whose approach to controversial prob- 


lems has been with determination but 
without anger, whose role in this nation 
has become a world symbol.” 


Brown University 
Olin J. Stephens II and Roderick Ste- 
phens Jr., naval architects, famed de- 
signers of the America’s Cup winner | 
Columbia M.A. 





Catholic University of America 
John H. Lawrence, physician, medical | 
physicist, University of California, 


Berkeley Sc.D. 
Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani, Roman 
Catholic Pro-Secretary of the Su- 
preme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office LL.D. 
Clark University 
Wernher von Braun, spaceman._ Sc.D. 
Citation: “Truly a modern Columbus 
Space is his realm, the freeing of man 
from the chains of gravity which bind 


him to this planet sid | 


Coe College 


Louis B. Wright, historian, director 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. L.H.D. 

Meredith Willson, Broadway composer 
(Music Man) Mus.D. 

Columbia University 

Alfred A. Knopf, publisher L.H.D. 

C. Douglas Dillon, U.S. Under Secre- | 
tary of State LL.D. | 


Citation: “In a troubled time, you provide | 
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Radioactive tracing studies show how the specially-processed fish 
oil vebicle in Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer pene- 
trates rust to bare metal. This remarkable penetration is the reason 
why you can apply Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 
over the sound rusted surface after scraping and wirebrushing to 
remove rust scale and loose rust — usually eliminating costly 
surface preparations. See how Rust-Oleum can lower your 

maintenance costs. Prompt delivery from Industrial Dis- 
tributor stocks. 


SEND US YOUR RUST PROBLEMS 
WRITE FOR COLOR CHARTS! 


"RUST- OLEUM CORPORATION 
2405 Oakton Street + Evanston, Illinois 


Distinctive os your 
own fingerprint. Accept 
no substitute. 
eeeeeereee eeeeeeeee 


At local point, hardware, 
lumber dealers for 
homeowner use. 
eeceeee 
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PENETRATES RUST TO BARE METAL! 





































Harrison Labs fdas gains flexibility 
with Tung-Sol/Chatham 6336A! 











uperior power hand liability req 


ham 6336A twin 















/Chatham's traditional reliabil- 
6336A a wide design choice. 


joins Tung-S 
ity to make 


ELECTRO NEC AND AUTOMOTIVE 


stories, quality electronic Tung-Sol makes an electron tube or semi- 
Berkeley Heights, N. J., conductor for virtually every industrial and 
ulator with a 5 and a7-tube military need. All provide the uniform re- 


red by Harrison Labs and 
growing number of cther quality electronic 
stric 


i the S-tube quipr manufacturers. Tung-Sol Elec 
Harrison Labs’ 5-tube regulator features  Inc., } rk 4, New Jersey. 

>eration over a wider line voltage varia- 

tion without anging transfo 2ps, This, 


&) TUNG-SOL 


COMPONENTS 
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When you think of SAFETY... 





you naturally think of 


PENNSYLVANIA TIRES 


Whether you operate the family car, school bus or truck, 
modern transportation makes two demands of your tires. 
The first is safety. Secondly, you insist on economy. 


We at Pennsylvania refuse to sacrifice quality for price 
alone. Higher speeds and longer runs increase tire hazard. 
Your life is important. 


Continued research and higher standards of production 
always assure you of tires of the highest calibre when 
you specify Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Tires are available only through independ- 
ent tire dealers everywhere. Each dealer is handling 
Pennsylvania tires because he feels they provide the 
safety and economy required in today’s automobile 
travel. When your family car or company trucks require 
tires, we suggest that. . . 


For the best buy on the best tires, see your 


PENNSYLVANIA TIRE 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 


the priceless quality of quiet, distin 
cuished leadership.” 

John D. Rockefeller UI, chairman 
Rockefeller Foundation LL.D. 


Citation: “Your modesty cannot conceal 
from a grateful people the significance 
of your labor.” 


William P, Rogers. U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral LL.D. 


DePauw University 


Major General David M. Shoup, in- : 
spector general, U.S.M.C. LL.D. 
Dickinson College 
James R. Shepley. chief of Time 
Inc.'s U.S.-Canadian News Serv- 
ice Litt.D. 
George Washington University 
Allen Dulles, director, Central Intelli- 
gence Agency LL.D. 
Melville B. Grosvenor, editor, National 
Geographic (see Press) LL.D. 
Hamilton College 
George V. Allen, director, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency LL.D. 
Howard University 
Tom Mboya, Kenya legislator and Af- 
rican leader LL.D. 
Citation: “Your father worked from sun to 
sun in the vast flelds of sisal Your 
education has been hard won, in the 
early years conducted under a tree with 
sand as your slate. While in school away 
trom home you have at times walked in 
one day the 72 miles for a visit with 
your parents Unceasingly you have 
labored [for] the common people ‘ 
Henry J. Cadbury, chairman, American 
Friends Service Committee L.H.D. 
Lafayette College 
Senator Edmund $. Muskie, Democrat 
Maine LL.D. 
Governor Mark Hatfield, Republican 
Oregon LE.D; 
Oberlin College 
Howard Taubman, music critic. New 
York Times Mus.D. 
Smith College 
Chien-Shiung Wu, physicist. co-dis- 
prover of the famed law of the con- 
servation of parity Se.D. 
Gwendolyn Grant Mellon, philanthro- 
pist. nurse. founder with her hus- ‘ 
band of Haiti's Albert Schweitzer 
Hospital L.H.D. 
University of Alaska ; 


Edward Teller, physicist Sc.D. 
George Lehleitner, New Orleans busi- 
nessman, promoter of statehood for 


\laska and Hawaii LL.D. 


University of Colorado 
Arleigh Burke. chief of U.S. Naval 
Operations Sc.D. 


University of Rochester 
John Cowles. publisher, Minneapolis 


Star & Tribune LL.D. 
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All over the world, 
Sikorsky helicopters have rescued more people 








| 


than all other helicopters combined. 


MOST VERSATILE OF ALL VEHICLES, 
helicopters perform wonders when other means 
of transportation are impractical or impossi- 
ble. They rescue people, carry passengers and 
cargo, even handle construction jobs as flying 
cranes. These accomplishments of Sikorsky 
helicopters . . . backed up by unequalled en- 
gineering and production experience and re- 
sources ... make Sikorsky Aircraft the world’s 





leading helicopter producer. The helicopter 
may be the answer for your particular problem. 

Your community and your business soon 
will be able to profit from a new generation of 
Sikorsky helicopters—the TURBOCOPTERS. 
With new turbine engines, they offer more 
payload, longer range, higher speed, greater 
comfort, and more operational economy. For 
more information, write to: 


‘ IKORSKY AIRCRAFT, Stratford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


Division of United Aircraft Corporation 


MESSINA’S “BIRD 


WITHERED IN THE IMAGINATION BETWEEN 





BEACH 





AND TABLE 


SCULPTURE 1959: Elegant, Brutal & Witty 


HEN Florentine Sculptor Benve- 

nuto Cellini sought to perfect the 
rediscovered art of bronze casting in the 
16th century, he kept the furnace roaring 
for days and finally set the roof on fire. 
Now when a fire breaks out in a sculptor’s 
studio, it is more likely to be caused by 
in unwatched oxyacetylene torch. The 
material may still be bronze, but there is 





an added glitter of stainless steel, phos- 
phor or chrome. The great difference is 
that Cellini produced in bronze a famous 
Perseus; today’s sculptors too often end 
up with a glittering space divider or 
macabre wall hanging. Startling and even 
elegant as such modern objects can be 
(see color pages), they tend more to snag 


SCURIS’ “COLUMN” 








the imagination like an unexpected piece 
of barbed wire than hold the eve trans- 
fixed in admiration and awe. 

But artists have never been asked to 
do more than reflect the time in which 
they live. By this standard a selection of 
79 works (priced from $75 to $22,000 
by 66 U.S. artists (two-thirds under 40 
now on display at Manhattan’s Museun 
of Modern Art makes a lively commen- 
tary on the present state of modern man’s 
concerns and anxieties as well as his 
changing view of beauty. The broad selec- 
tion chosen from some 700 entries under- 
lines another fact: whether today’s sculp- 
ture starts off as junk and ends up as art 
or the other way around, there is a lot 
of it. Says Art Critic James Thrall Soby 
(who served on the selection committee 
“T think no fair-minded person can look 
at the present show and not realize tha 





a 
spark has ignited our younger sculptors 
whether they carve or cast their works 
weld them or convert into estimable 
jewels the wry tiaras of the junky ard. 

Radiant Centers. Today's sculptors can 
be roughly divided into two categories 
those who take their clues from the mate- 
rials they are working and the others who 
start with an image, then shape mate 
tbody their vision. The rich- 








ly decorative materials-first approach is 
handsomely demonstrated in one whole 
red-walled gallery at the museum's show. 
There Italian-born Harry Bertoia’s Wall 
Piece ($75 nelds steel. bronze and 


phosphor into an elegant decoration. Ber 





toia makes no claim for it beyond stating 





he considers it “a few squares arranged 
in quiet way around a_ stand.” His 
Flower ($o led 


screen in the round. It also happens to 


roves he can do a weldec 


be more personal I had just returned 
from Italy and was feeling wonderful. 
The ess feeling | was trying for was 





to begin at the center and radiate out. 

Web Tree ($475) by Hawaiian-born 
Abe Satoru and Missouri-born Carlus 
Dyer’s Sci 
both v 
tree or cactus. As sculpture, they aim to 





tion of Elements ($3 °) 


iguely recall nature in the form of 





catch and diffuse light: at the same t 
they are as open and_ transparent 
the skeleton skyscrapers or factories that 
modern man sees all about him. A sub 


division of the materials-first group is 





made up of those who derive their inspi- 


ration fro the swirling intricacies of 
mathematical forms. Typical of these is 
the brass Column ($goo0) by Greek-born 
Stephanie Scuris. who assembles rods 


more handsomely than any TV aerial 
manufacturer has vet managed to do. 
Poignant Goats. The modern sculptors 
of the image-first school have no fear of 
the big subject. but they are inclined to 
v lite with mordant eye. Features are 
squashed until they look like garden hats 
figures develop wry distortions and alarn 








ing dropsies. Emotion ranges from com 
passion to morbid introspection and wry 
humor—anything. in fact, except that 
calm which the classicists held essential to 
sculptural beauty. For Sculptress Louise 


Kruger 


born Child ($4 1 volume of ham 


birth is depicted in her Vew- 








mered and welded copper that seems all 
mouth and umbilical stub. Death for 
Manhattan-born Joseph Antonio Messina 
is summed up in his bronze-cast Bi 











which was inspired by a dead 
bird he found on the beach and is typic 

of the horrid fascination that decay holds 
for many modern sculptors. Messina re 
calls Chat morning the wind moved the 





KRUGER'S “NEWBORN CHILD’ 











up of new 


. From left t. clo re Harry Bertoia’s F er 1 call a crikvett 
s I 1 n motion 











‘BOUND GOAT,” a bronze by 
Jack Zajac, suggests a sacrifice. 


BIG “PROPHET” took Sculp- “a challenge to the present world 
tor Seymour Lipton four months to be careful.” Adds Lipton 
of “intensive work,” constitutes “It suggests a strident person.” 


“THE GOLDEN BIRD IS OFTEN SAD,” by 


Richard Stankiewicz, is junk, artfully assembled. 





graphs by Carter Jones 


i SY 2 Pees . 


bird’s feathers, so that it looked still 
alive. In my work I tried to penetrate 
into it, almost with the idea of finding 
within a last breath of life.” The bird 
apparently wasted away in Sculptor’ Mes- 
sina’s imagination; in its cast form, it is 
merely a withered skeleton picked clean 
by the elements. It still evokes the shock 
of unexpected death, still looks as if it 
ought to be lying on a beach rather than 
on a living room table. 

Birds of no conceivable feather are a 
fascination of Richard Stankiewicz (Tmt, 
Dec. 31, 1956), a pioneer of junk sculp- 
ture who in recent years has scrounged 
the scrap yards of Manhattan’s Lower 
East Side for enough raw, rusty material 
to turn out a whole series called City 
Bird, Country Bird, My Bird, and one 
simply No Bird. The Golden Bird Is 
Often Sad ($2,500) looks like a sawed-off 
bazooka, but Stankiewicz sees it as “just 
a big old introspective bird, standing on 
one leg, brooding and withdrawn.” 

Goats have become the special concern 
of California Sculptor Jack Zajac, 29. 
When he first saw them trussed up for 
market in North Africa, he recalls, “I 
was struck by their tender plea for preser- 
vation of life. The lines of the beasts are 
both sharp and pure, and yet there is 
something quite voluptuous about them.” 
For Zajac a work such as his Bound Goat 
($1,500) needs only a hop and a bound 
to move from image to symbol. Says he: 
“These animals are in dreadfully poignant 
positions. I think my preoccupation with 
sacrificial animals is because I feel they 
are universal symbols that recall the Pas- 
sion. I do not idealize. I want these things 
to appear tragic; man is.” 

Strident Prophet. Though many works 
by the moderns seem like despairing cries 
in a man-made wilderness, actually a 
whole new realm has been carved out 
as the domain of 2oth century sculpture. 
Whether he admits it or not, there is 
hardly a sculptor in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art exhibition who does not owe some 
debt to the founders: Alexander Calder, 
whose mobiles first set metal spinning 
through the air; Jacques Lipchitz, who 
turned bronze into writhing rope that 
sketched forms in empty space; David 
Smith, the dean and still the most in- 
ventive of the sculpture welders, whose 
o4-ft.-tall Fifteen Planes ($15,000) of 
welded steel plate is a brutal and beauti- 
ful image that seems to cry, “Halt!” 

Prophet ($16,000), a 74-ft. figure of 
Monel metal covered with nickel-silver by 
Dentist-turned-Sculptor Seymour Lipton, 
is both warning and challenge. “I was 
thinking of Isaiah,” Lipton explains. “The 
work suggests a strident person, a gesture 
of stepping forward. But the work is also 
a challenge to the observer to become 
involved in a whole new language of 
form belonging to the present age.” The 
U.S.’s new sculpture has indeed developed 
a provocative new vocabulary if not a 
language of form. But a vocabulary is 
not a work of art. So far, the new sculp- 
ture seems only a vernacular, still in 
search of its first master user—and its 
first masterpiece. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Street of Shame (Daiei; Harrison), the 
last picture completed by the late Kenji 
(Ugetsu) Mizoguchi, perhaps the most 
gifted of recent Japanese moviemakers, is 
a Dickensian diatribe against prostitution. 
At the time the movie was released, Japan 
had some 500,000 “‘flowery-willowy” girls, 
and the picture is said to have swayed mil- 
lions to support the stop-prostitution bill 
that was passed in 1956. In the U.S., 
where prostitution has seldom been seri- 
ously discussed on the screen, audiences 





Macuiko Kyo In “SHAME” 
Stunning realism. 


will no doubt be stunned by the film’s 
unblinking realism. But they will prob- 
ably not be startled by the scriptwriter’s 
discovery that every whore has a heart 
of gold. 

The film investigates the lives of six 
prostitutes who work in “Dreamland,” a 
better-class brothel in Tokyo's notorious 
Yoshiwara district, and for the most part, 
the acting is excellent. Machiko Kyo is 
particularly good. She slips so naturally 
into lace undies and Americanized man- 
ners that she is hard to recognize as the 
stilted medieval heroine of Rashomon and 
Gate of Hell. If the story seems repetitive 
and interminable, so indeed must the life 
of a prostitute. 


The Rabbit Trap (Canon: United 
Artists). Once upon a time there was a 
company man (Ernest Borgnine). He 
worked as a draftsman for a construction 
outfit, and the fellows all called him 
“Steady Eddie” because he was never 
late, never sick, never idle, never got a 
raise. One year the boss (David Brian) 
got bighearted and let him take a two- 
week vacation with pay. So Eddie piled 
the wife and kid in his ’53 Chevy and 


headed for a place called Deep Springs, 
where there were some nice cabins, not 
too expensive. But after a couple of days, 
the boss rang up and told him he would 
have to come back right away. The missus 
was good and sore and the boy was heart- 
broken, but Eddie went. “I don’t have a 
college education,” was the way he figured 
it. “I got to be dependable.” 

Back home, the kid suddenly remem- 
bered the box trap he and his dad had set 
in the woods at Deep Springs. What if a 
rabbit got caught in it? Nobody would 
let him out and he would starve to death. 
The boy was so sick about the rabbit that 
Eddie realized he would lose his son’s re- 
spect, not to mention his own self-respect, 
if he did not go back and let it out. But 
the boss was in such a flap about the job 
that Eddie was afraid to take the day off 
and make the trip. In the end Eddie had 
to make the hard old choice between po- 
sition and principle, between making a 
living and making a life. And so at last the 
rabbit got out of the trap. 

The Rabbit Trap was apparently in- 
tended as a sleeper, but seems likely to 
wind up as what the exhibitors call a 
caboose—the back end of a double bill. 
In a way, it’s a pity. As a social prescrip- 
tion, the story proposes a too simple cure 
for conformism, but it provides, as a sort 
of fable for the times, a useful moral: not 
all rabbits have long ears. 


Woman Obsessed (20th Century-Fox). 
“You'll never touch me again!” cries the 
red-haired Saskatchewan farm wife (Su- 
san Hayward) at her red-necked husband 
(Stephen Boyd), who has just whopped 
her one in the face. She slams the bed- 
room door and locks it. Bellowing like a 
mad bull, he busts the door down and— 
blackout. Several scenes later, Susan an- 
nounces bitterly that she is pregnant. As 
the four-column ads explain it: “She hated 
the child whose life stirred within her be- 
cause it was part of him whom she 
loathed and despised.” She prays that she 
will lose it, and one night in a storm she 
stumbles out into the barnyard and has a 
miscarriage in the mud. 

Husband Boyd, generously letting by- 
gones be bygones picks her up in his 
brawny arms and staggers six miles cross- 
country to the doctor. Then he turns 
around and staggers back to the farm to 
take care of Susan’s seven-year-old son 
(Dennis Holmes). But the boy, who 
thinks that Boyd has killed his mother, 
tries to take care of him first. He lures 
the man to a convenient quagmire, all set 
to snicker as he sinks, but Actor Boyd 
keeps his chin up. Meanwhile, back at the 
village, Susan is realizing how wrong she 
has been about her husband. All those hor- 
rible things he did to her were not really 
horrible at all, the script says, because the 
poor fellow had an unhappy childhood. 
Tortured with remorse, Susan turns her 
head away. “Would you mind leaving me 
alone?” she murmurs hoarsely. It’s a ques- 
tion that deserves an answer. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 
Toynbee Doob's Pal 


The book has 96 pages and 47 chapters, 
but more than half the space is blank. 
Chapter 47 is titled “Lord Chesterfield’s 
Last Letter to His Son,” and consists en- 
tirely of this message: “Dear Junior—Get 
lost—Dad.” But as book stores closed last 
week, 42,500 copies had been sold, and 
Jack Douglas’ My Brother Was an Only 
Child (Dutton; $2.50) made the best- 
seller lists for the ninth straight week. 

Author Douglas—who originally had the 
book privately printed and sent to some 
400 friends—is a weathered Janizary in 
the gag profession, whose sultans have 
been Bob Hope, Red Skelton, George Go- 
bel, Jimmy Durante and, for the past 
twelve years, Jack Paar. Although Paar 
has announced that Douglas will be 
dropped when his contract runs out this 
month (“You have misused me and your 
expense account”), Jack has plugged the 
book, which was also aided by the flack 
magic of Manhattan Pressagent David 
Green. Result: last week a lot of people 
were being tickled by such blunt, Douglas- 
made instruments as a “sleeping-pill-of- 
the-month club,” John Huston smoking a 
lizard, a law that “forbids the transporta- 
tion of trained female seals over the state 
line for immoral porpoises.” 

Sick? The Douglas humor more often 
than not is of the “sick” variety—or, as 
a colleague put it, “his jokes need Blue 
Cross.” One chapter is called “India, or 
Put the Cobra Back in the Basket, Mother 
—There'll Be No Show Tonight.” Another 
begins: “Early this morning, somewhere 
in between my orange juice and my No. 1 
concubine, I got to thinking about Toyn- 
bee Doob . . . He had an extra pinkie on 
each hand. When Toynbee drank tea he 
was the politest bastard in the county.” 
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Jokes that need Blue Cross. 
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The book also contains a playlet “by 
Tennessee Gleckle.”’ which “takes place 
entirely in the womb of an unborn lamb.” 

Well Adjusted? The man who turns 
out such iridescent pap has also given the 
Paar show many of its permanent gags, 
including the bit in which balls of various 
size talk to each other (a pingpong ball 
will say to a golf ball: “Mabel, you've 
really got to give up sweets”). A lanky 
(5 ft. 114 in., 170 Ibs.) man with a face 
like a TV portrait of Dorian Gray, Doug- 
las privately fights a hopeless battle against 
his reputation as a way-out zany, claims 
he is just an ordinary, well-adjusted gag 
writer. He admits having surrounded his 
former Hollywood home with a steel Cy- 
clone fence and forbidding signs saying 
“Northridge Lion Farm,” but he denies 
shooting at low-flying aircraft. He also 
admits the story about how he loaded up 
his swimming pool with lumber, but only, 
he explains with Douglassy logic, to help 
the rabbits and gophers that might fall in. 

Twice divorced (most recently from 
Singer Marion Hutton), Humorist Doug- 
las, so, who opens this week as one-man 
funnyman in a nightclub act, has a ready 
answer to questions about who his next 
wife will be. “Princess Margaret, of 
course,” cracks Douglas, but his previous 
choices are on his mind too. He has netted 
more than $10,000 in the two months 
since his book was published and moans: 
“TI can see the ex-wives closing in now.” 
Says Jack Paar: “I think it would be fair 
to say that Mr. Douglas does all his writ- 
ing under the influence of money.” 


VAUDEVILLE 


Blondie v. Blackie 

It was one of the strangest union 
meetings to be found anywhere. Ranged 
on one side of a bitter leadership battle 
was a fading movie actress supported by 
her floor leader and lieutenant, a goateed 
mind reader. On the opposite side was a 
former nightclub pitchman supported by 
fire-eaters, sword-swallowers and comics. 
As a flock of Washington reporters 
perched outside the Pall Mall Room of 
the Hotel Raleigh, the annual meeting of 
the American Guild of Variety Artists 
grew as raucous as anything that ever 
happened on a carny midway. 

At real and serious issue was the con- 
duct of Jackie Bright, the M.C. who rose 
from the floor of obscure nightclubs to 
the $25,000-a-year post of administrative 
secretary of A.G.V.A., a 13,000-member 
union made up of vaudevillians, circus 
performers and miscellaneous nightclub 
entertainers (ranging from Red Skelton 
at $40,000 per week to a chorus boy at 
$75). Sporting pearl tie pin, jeweled cuff 
links and charcoal-grey suit, Bright 
quickly earned a reporter's nickname, 
“Blackie.” Against him stood Blondie 
herself—Actress Penny Singleton, forty- 
ish, who was up for re-election as A.G.V.A. 
president. Said she, weepily: “I’m just a 
little 114-lb. girl going in there alone.” 

The most serious question: had there 





Walter Bennett 
CANDIDATE SINGLETON 
Votes right off the midway. 


been an_ off-to-Buffalo shuffle with 
A.G.V.A. sick and relief funds? Member 
contributions are recorded only by num- 
ber, not by name, so that only Bright 
and his staff can decipher who deserves 
what. In addition, a separate corporation 
called the A.G.V.A. Foundation, headed 
by busy Jackie Bright, last year bought 
62 acres of land in the Catskills, plus 
assorted buildings, announced that this 
was the new retreat for retired A.G.V.A. 
members. So far no A.G.V.A. member 
has retired there. Asked one critic: 
“What kind of a home is it up there 
in the hills? You need overcoats, under- 
wear and everything else. What are they 
going to do in the winter—sit in the 
basement and watch TV?" 

Secretary Bright denied all charges, 
shouted that his staff had been “pretty 
good crucified in here by dirty innu- 
endoes."’ The Blondie v. Blackie battle 
will continue until all mail ballots can be 
counted, In the meantime, Senator John 
McClellan confirmed that his Labor 
Rackets Committee has been taking a look 
at A.G.V.A. For the moment, Crusader 
Singleton seemed to have the last word. 
Said she about her opponents: “I have 
a national reputation as a housekeeper, 
but I resent having to clean out their 
kind of mud.” 


HOLLYWOOD 
A Take to Remember 


Hunting last summer for a ship to sink, 
Movie Producer Andrew (Cry Terror) 
Stone was no more successful than the 
average iceberg. He combed the shipyards 
of Europe trying to find the chief prop 
for a new film called The Last Voyage, 
gave up in discouragement and sailed for 
home. At sea a day or so later, he looked 
over the water and saw a twin-stack, 44,- 
ooo-ton liner slicing her way west at 23 
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8mm Movie Projector 
with Motorized 
Action - Editor 


K-110 Movie Projector, with case — $199.50 


NO OTHER PROJECTOR WILL SEEM 
GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU... 


once you've seen the new Keystone K-110, with its 
own built-in action-editor, editing screen and splicer. 
No other projector, at any price, gives you so many 
new features, so much quality, so much convenience | 
— all reeled into one! See it now at your dealer's. | 








PUSH-BUTTON CONTROLS. 
INuminated panel. Fast, silent, 
finger-touch shifting: off, for- 
ward, reverse, still, fast re- 
wind. Speed control lever 
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Super Tru-Flector lamp, (1.4 
lens produce brighter image 
than 750-watt projector, yet 
machine is much cooler. 
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knots. “That's the one,” cried Stone. “I 
want her.” 

The ship he wanted was the J/le de 
France, the French Line’s “Rue de la Paix 
of the Atlantic,” winner of the Croix de 
guerre for service as a troopship during 
World War II. Stone got her, and last 
week he was ready to sink her. 

French Line retired the 31-year-old /le 
de France last autumn, sold her to a Jap- 
anese scrap merchant named Seichi Oka- 
da, who for the last few weeks has been 
collecting $4,000 a day in rent from Andy 
Stone and M-G-M. Finally, on location 
last- week in Osaka Bay, the /le rever- 
berated with strange commands, such as 
“Open the barndoors on the broads!"* 
In the first-class staterooms, a collection 
of extras as_ mixed as the strays in a 
Conrad novel—English girls from Kobe 
White Russians. Poles, wives of U.S. ma- 
rines, a French judo expert—had the mar- 
itime of their lives and drew $1o a day. 
As the cameras rolled, Realist Stone 
pushed his ror performers (including 
George Sanders, Edmond O'Brien, Robert 
Stack) through the paces of disaster. A 
grand piano plunged into the ship’s chapel 
through a 12-ft. hole in the deck of the 
grand salon; Actress Dorothy Malone was 
trapped between sheets of boiler plate in a 
cabin awash with icy brine. Explosions 
were set off in the engine room, where a 
half acre of paintwork unexpectedly ignit- 
ed and 30-ft. flames threatened all hands. 

Meanwhile, keeping an agreement with 
the French government, Writer-Producer- 
Director Stone had removed the name 
lle de France from every part of the ship 
repainted the name Olympus on lifeboats 
life rings, prow and stern. Promptly the 
Greek Line, which has a ship called Olym- 
pia, threatened suit. More paint. This 
week, if all goes according to schedule 
the /le de France, her three forward com- 
partments flooded with 7,000 tons of Osa- 
ka Bay, will aim her four great screws 
and the new name Claridon into the wide, 
wide lenses in the sky. 


NIGHTCLUBS 


In Her Fashion 

Singer Lisa Kirk has spent 15 years be- 
coming so skilled a pro that it is impossi- 
ble for audiences to be anti. Gowned in 
clinging, strapless, white organza studded 
with sequins, perched atop a suitcase car- 
ried by four male dancers, auburn-haired 
Singer Kirk was spending her evenings 
last being carried about the floor 
belting out /’m Sitting on Top of the 
World at the top of her iron lungs. It was 
corny, it was stagy, and few entertainers 
could have got away with it. But at the 
plush Persian Room of Manhattan's Hotel 
Plaza, Lisa was getting away with it well 
enough to pack the house twice a night. 
Supplied with special material by Writer- 
Husband Bob Wells (a co-producer of 
Dinah Shore’s TV show last season), Lisa 
presents the most elaborate nightclub act 
since Mae West lost Mickey Hargitay 


Ww eek 


Barndoor: an attachment for theatrical lights 
that helps concentrate the beam, Broad: a type 
of floodlight. 





Lisa Kirk 


Corny, stagy—ond grect. 


and his bar bells to Jayne Mansfield. 

In a sense, Lisa has been preparing that 
act ever since she sang her way out of the 
chorus line and up to a mike at Manhat- 
tan’s old Versailles club. Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein spotted her there, signed her for 
Allegro (1947), outfitted her with a show- 
stopping song, The Gentleman Is a Dope. 
In Cole Porter's Kiss Me Kate (1949) 
she raised double-entendre to a fine art 
singing /’m Always True to You, Darling, 
in My Fashion. Since then, she has con- 
centrated on elegant watering holes in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. As she 
became perhaps the most velvety fixture 
in the velvet reaches of the posh supper 
clubs, she also helped set a trend toward 
acts with gimmicks. In her present care- 
fully written show, Lisa does not take a 
shower on the dance floor (as she man- 
aged to a couple of seasons ago), but she 
does just about everything else. 

During 53 minutes, she somehow seems 
to use as many props as a juggler and 
wriggle through as many costume changes 
as Auntie Mame, comes out for the finale, 
Limehouse Blues, in an Oriental gown 
and Chinese makeup. She sings hot songs 
(Anything Goes) and cool (Why Can’t 
You Behave), as well as specia!ty numbers, 
e.g., Good Little Girls Go to Heaven 
(“and smart little girls go to Bergdorf’s”’). 
Her primary gifts are a voice with vol- 
ume where she wants it and a figure to 
match. She can be sultry and sexy, play- 
ful and cute, lonely and sad, all without 
losing her cultivated air of stylishness. 

Lisa is only 33, and can presumably go 
on being sultry, cute and stylish for dec- 
ades to come. But if she should ever lose 
her nightclub following, her energetic, 
silver-haired mother may point to new 
possibilities; at 66, Mrs. Kirk is a success- 
ful model impersonating happy, middle- 
aged matrons of the Serutan set. 
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Businessman reading a booklet: As he reads, he is uncon- 
sciously judging the company that sent him the booklet. He judges more than 
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of the halftones . . . the feel and texture of the paper. All these things add up 
to the total impression this booklet makes. If the company shows respect for 


him by taking care in the planning, design, and printing of its booklets — that 


company will win his respect in return. Respectful printing must begin with a good 


printer. See him early. Most likely he will prefer a Warren paper, because he 


will get better results with Warren’s — and so will you. 


printing papers make a good impression 
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Space Monkey's End 


Meeting the press in Washington after 
her return from space, Monkey Able 
seemed chipper, jumping around and 
throwing things almost as if she were 
fresh from a peaceful monkey house. But 
after her moment of glory, she was flown 
off to Fort Knox, Ky., where Army Dr. 
Thomas Davis noticed that one of the 
electrodes inserted under her skin, a 
Z-inch-square bit of silver-plated wire 
mesh, had started a slight infection. It 
was decided to operate, using a general 
anesthetic, trichloroethylene. 

On the operating table, Able’s heart 
began to fibrillate. For 2} hours Dr. 
Davis and others worked over the sink- 
ing monkey. Dr. Davis tried to revive 
her by blowing his own breath into her 
lungs. Other doctors cut into her chest, 
gave her heart electric shocks and mas- 
saged it by hand. But Able was dead. 
Next morning her carcass was flown in 
a small suitcase to Walter Reed Army 
Hospital in Washington, where an autop- 
sy was performed by Colonel Joe M. 
Blumberg, who had orders not to mar 
unnecessarily her historic skin. 

Tragedy and Snafu. Able will now be 
stuffed. At the suggestion of Senator 
Frank Carlson of Kansas, she will be 
exhibited at Independence, her officially 
claimed birthplace, then moved to a 
permanent showplace in Washington’s 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Unhappily, this tragedy was not the 
only snafu involving Able. Two explana- 
tions had been officially offered for the 
failure of the attempt to test Able’s re- 
actions in flight by having her press a 
button when a red light flashed. First ex- 
planation was that the reaction instru- 
ment failed to work. Then it was explained 
that last-minute tests of the button cir- 
cuit showed that it was setting up inter- 
ference in other circuits and it had there- 
fore been turned off. Last week word 
leaked out that neither explanation was 
correct. Truth was that Able was a sub- 
stitute off the space-monkey bench. 

Question of Birth. For months, the 
Army had painstakingly trained ten rhe- 
sus monkeys in button pushing. Early 
in May, the State Department learned 
that all ten were born in India. State 
was shocked. Didn’t the Army know that 
the rhesus is sacred in Mother India? 

A frantic search began for native-born 
monkeys. Nobody had kept close tabs 
on individual birthplaces. At last, Army 
agents found in Madison, Wis. four rhe- 
sus monkeys guaranteed (well, almost 
guaranteed) to have been born in the 
Independence (Kans.) zoo. While being 
flown to Fort Knox, they escaped in a 
way-station airport and were at large 
for some time. When they finally ar- 
rived at Cape Canaveral on May 14, 
they were put into intensive training 
courses. But the two weeks before blast- 
off were not enough. Result: the button- 
pressing experiment had to be abandoned 
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simply because Able did not have the 
hang of it. 

The case of r1-0z. Monkey Baker was 
simpler and happier. She hailed from the 
jungle near Iquitos, Peru. Her electrodes 
were successfully removed under local 
anesthesia by a Navy doctor. The Navy 
hopes to breed her in a year or so, and 
examine her offspring for genetic effects 
of space. 


Jet Vortex 


The intake of a jet engine is like an 
unimaginably powerful vacuum cleaner, 
can snatch surprisingly heavy things right 
off the runway. Pliers, wrenches, cigarette 
lighters, coins and nails have all been 
found in jet innards, and even the least 
of these can sometimes do serious damage. 
So far, no jet airliner has suffered engine 
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failure from this cause, but one such 
disaster would be too many. 

Last week Ryan Reporter, house organ 
of Ryan Aeronautical Co., reported a 
solution worked out by the Douglas Air- 
craft Co. for use on the new DC-8 Jet- 
liner. Loose objects on the ground are not 
inhaled directly by the great flood of air 
passing through an engine, Douglas en- 
gineers found. Instead, a vortex like a 
small tornado forms below and just ahead 
of the engine's intake. If anything loose 
is within its reach, the vortex lifts it up 
like a house in a Kansas twister. Then 
the main air stream grabs it and hurls 
it into the engine's maw. 

The Douglas solution: small streams of 
air were diverted from the engine’s com- 
pressors and shot downward and forward. 
The air jets hit the runway, blow away 
the converging air that would feed a 
vortex. No vortex forms, and indigestible 
objects stay on the ground. 


° 
New Detection Hope 

Five months ago, U.S. negotiators 
struggling to achieve an agreement with 
the Russian scientists on a detection sys- 
tem for atomic explosions were thrown 
into confusion. Tests had shown that un- 





derground explosions could not be de- 
tected so far away as had been thought, 
but the Russians refused to increase the 
number of detection stations the U.S. had 
first proposed. Since then, U.S. efforts 
have been directed at discovering means 
to improve the sensitivity of detection 
with the stations proposed. Last week, as 
negotiators prepared to resume the sus- 
pended talks at Geneva, word leaked of 
a report submitted to President Eisen- 
hower which concludes that U.S. seismol- 
ogists have achieved considerable success. 
Though the report itself is still secret. one 
major improvement has been sacrificed by 
its inventors—Paul W. Pomeroy and 
George H. Sutton of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Lamont Geological Observatory. 

Storm Trouble. The most sensitive 
way to detect distant earthquakes—or un- 
derground atomic explosions—is by meas- 
uring the long waves that travel aléng 
the earth’s surface instead of striking 
deep into its interior. Drawback to this 
method is that even such minor disturb- 
ances as a storm at sea set up shorter sur- 
face waves (microseisms) that obscure or 
blot out the record. The Lamont improve- 
ment is an ingenious filtering device that 
separates earthquake waves from local 
confusion. 

The new system is based on a type of 
seismograph in which a heavy weight is 
suspended so that it holds still while the 
earth waves move past it. The slight mo- 
tion between the weight and electrical ele- 
ments close to it creates a fluctuating 
electrical current. Before the current 
reaches the recording apparatus Pomeroy 
and Sutton pass it through a special gal- 
vanometer—a coil that makes a small 
weight move against the resistance of a 
delicate spring. The waves in which they 
are interested are long and of low fre- 
quency (40 to so sec. ). They found that by 
choosing a galvanometer with the proper 
relationship between coil and spring, they 
could mechanically “tune” their system to 
register only long earthquake waves and 
filter out shorter microseisms. 

Jumbles Made Sharp. The result was 
magical. Seismograph records that were 
hardly more than meaningless jumbles 
turned into clear, sharp records of distant 
earthquakes. When Dr. Sutton showed 
these records to a recent Washington 
meeting of seismologists, the contrast was 
so striking that the sophisticated audience 
burst into applause. 

Pomeroy and Sutton are guarded about 
the effect their filters will have on inter- 
national networks for detecting under- 
ground nuclear tests. They calculate that 
six stations equipped with the new instru- 
ments could detect most underground dis- 
turbances anywhere on earth that have 
the energy of a “nominal” (20-kiloton) 
nuclear bomb. Between 20 and 50 stations 
(v. the presently postulated 180) would 
be required not only to detect but also lo- 
cate such disturbances. They are not pre- 
pared to estimate just how many more 
would be required to detect explosions of 
bombs as small as 5 kilotons or how ac- 
curately they could distinguish man-made 
nuclear earthquakes from natural ones. 
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First through the Seaway -— 
a Flying Dutchman! 


With pennants flying and fireboat 
fountains playing, the Dutch freighter 
Prinz Johan Willem Friso nosed her 
way into Chicago’s Navy Pier on 
April 30. It was an historic moment 
—the beginning of an era. 


For this ship was the first to pass 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway; 
the first to open a new world of trade 
between Chicago and other impor- 
tant seaports all over the globe. 

It is significant that, among the 
officials who greeted the Friso, there 
was an Officer of the International 


Banking Department of The First 
National Bank of Chicago. 


For more than ninety years the 
International Banking Department 
has served businessmen and bankers 
both here and abroad. Officers of the 
department have visited all over the 
world, gaining first-hand knowledge 
and augmenting our already fine re- 
lationships with customers and corre- 
spondents. 


Now we take pleasure in playing 
host to our friends at the Chicago 
International Fair and Exposition of 


1959, which will run from July 3rd 
through July 19. We invite you to 
call on us at our display at Navy Pier. 
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Sally's Service 


“Church,” said 15-year-old Sally Moore 
to the vicar, “is dull and boring. What 
you need is something slick and simple 
and to the point.” Replied the Rev. Rich- 
ard Coote, 37, of the Church of All Saints 
in Birmingham, England: “Produce it.” 
And Sally did. 

Sally Moore (her father is a medical 
technician) spent a week rewriting the 
Church of England’s evening service, “in 
ordinary, everyday words, cutting out all 
the ‘thines’ and ‘thous’ and long, old- 
fashioned phrases. I cut out the psalms 
too, because I don’t believe teen-agers 
understand them.” Last week Sally’s serv- 
ice was held in All Saints after the usual 
congregation of about 60 adults had heard 
the regular evensong. More than 200 
adolescents packed the church ten min- 


the poor, and preached about His Father. 
I believe that He was taken and crucified 
on a wooden cross. That nails were driven 
through His hands and feet unmercifully, 
and that He suffered without measure as 
He died. 1 believe that after three days He 
rose again. Showing the world that He was 
indeed the Son of God; and I believe that 
all this happened for us that we might 
all believe in God the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Ghost, and three in one and 
one in three. 


The Great Reformer 


Geneva last week was a blaze of flags; 
trumpets sounded in the sun-drenched 
parks, and fireworks sprayed the night 
sky. Many a tourist assumed that the 
celebrations had something to do with 
the Big Four conference. But, at least to 
Genevans, this was something just as im- 
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Liturcist Moore, Vicar Coote (r1iGHT) & CONGREGATION 
"What you need is something slick and simple.” 


utes early, and while they waited for the 
service to begin the organ warmed them 
with what Sally called a “really nice and 
significant song’—Frankie Laine’s My 
Friend. And before the first hymn, All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name, Vicar Coote 
warned the congregation: “The organist 
has been ordered to play fast. Make sure 
you keep up.” At the end of the service, 
Vicar Coote promised to repeat the ex- 
periment. “I’m a square myself,” said he, 
“but my tastes don’t matter if Sally's 
service brings teen-agers to church.” 

In her teen-age adaptation, Sally for- 
bore to touch the Lord’s Prayer (“every 
teen-ager understands that’’), but nothing 
else escaped her busy blue pencil. Sally’s 
rendering of the Apostle’s Creed: 


I believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God; I believe that He came down to 
earth from heaven, healed the sick, helped 
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portant: it was the 4s5oth anniversary of 
the birth of John Calvin, in Picardy, and 
the gooth of Geneva University, which he 
founded. 

To the city that Calvin had made “the 
Protestant Rome” flocked church leaders 
from 75 Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches, representing 45 million Protes- 
tants who acknowledge Calvin as their 
spiritual father. Dutch Reformed mingled 
with Hungarian Calvinist; delegates from 
churches in Poland, Rumania, Australia 
and Madagascar exchanged greetings with 
delegates from the U.S. and from the 
Church of Scotland. Said Dr. Harrison 
Ray Anderson, pastor of Chicago’s Fourth 
Presbyterian Church: “The Reformist and 
Presbyterian churches are still the most 
international of the Protestant groups.” 

All through Europe, televiewers watched 
Geneva’s week-long series of ceremonies, 
commemorations and rededications. High 








point for Genevans was Switzerland's first 
“Son et Lumiére,” a $60,000 pageant of 
colored spotlights and tape-recorded 
voices that ranged all over the Reforma- 
tion Monument, the university and the 
old city walls to illustrate with real-life 
details the story of the Great Reformer. 

Broken Journey. John Calvin was 27 
and a thoroughly skilled philosopher- 
theologian on the July day in 1536 when 
he first arrived in Geneva—a tired, thin 
young man of middle height with a pale, 
finely chiseled face, a long nose and a 
pointed beard. On his way from Paris to 
Strasbourg, where he planned to settle 
down and study, he was detoured through 
Geneva by military operations, intended 
to stay in the city only overnight. But a 
red-bearded Protestant named William 
Farel, who was having his troubles ad- 
vancing the Reformation in Geneva, had 
heard of the brilliant Frenchman’s arrival 
and went to him at his inn to beg him to 
stay. Calvin declined. Farel roared at him: 
“You are simply following your own wish- 
es, and I declare in the name of almighty 
God that if you refuse to take part in the 
Lord’s task in this church, God will curse 
the quiet life you want for your studies!” 
Calvin was thoroughly frightened. “I 
felt,” he wrote later, “as if God from 
heaven had laid his mighty hand on me 
to stop me from my course. . . I did not 
continue my journey.” 

Within two years, he and Farel were 
expelled from Geneva for their extreme 
doctrines, but three years later the city’s 
council called them back again. And until 
he died at 55, dyspeptic and exhausted, 
Calvin ruled Geneva with the same un- 
compromising rigor with which he ruled 
himself. 

Mercy & Damnation. In Calvin's the- 
ology, the prime attribute of God is tran- 
scendent sovereignty, and man’s chief end 
is to know and glorify him. But by Adam's 
fall, man inherited utter depravity and 
corruptness—not only as a punishment, 
but also as a kind of disease, creating 
a condition for which eternal punishment 
is merited and just. “It is certain,” wrote 
Calvin, “that in our body and soul there 
is in the eyes of God nothing but repul- 
sive filth.’ But in his mercy, God has 
elected to save some by giving them the 
grace to believe in Christ, and through 
that faith to be justified and raised to 
eternal life. This is all God’s doing; noth- 
ing man or church can do can save one 
who is not among God's predestined elect. 

Far from leading poor sinners into 
despairing hedonism, this stern doctrine 
had the opposite effect; Geneva became a 
city in which everyone was trying to 
prove himself chosen for salvation, and 
Calvin set up a city administration that 
was designed to keep Genevans on the 
straight and narrow. In groups of ten, 
Geneva’s citizens were summoned to 
swear fealty to a 21-article confession of 
faith; church and state had separate 
powers, but in Calvin’s theocracy no citi- 
zen of the state could be outside the 
authority of the church. The most famous 
of his opponents, Michael Servetus, was 
burned at the stake for his anti-Trini- 
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SAVE! SAVE! SAVE! A shipper of alumina saved shipping 
costs (lots less weight), container cost (40¢ vs. $1.25), and 
empty container storage space when he replaced drums with 
Bemis Waterproof (laminated-textile) Bags—the toughest 
shipping bags made. Saving is easy when flexibility is at work 
for you! Why not check the nearest Bemis office? 
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$500,000 A YEAR! That’s the verified saving a major carpet 
maker reported after switching to Bemis Waterproof (lami- 
nated-textile) Covers. He saved from $8 to $40 a unit depend- 
ing on roll size, saved up to 72 lbs. in container weight, saved 
80% of storage space. Whether your packaging problems are 
like these or not, flexibility ean save for you! 

Bemis may already be making 
the better package you need. 
Write: Product Development, 
408 Pine Street, St, Louis 2. 
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Pipe and Tube Mills 


Product dependability— 
integrity of manufacture 
—engineering for specific 
production needs have all 
contributed to establish 
r Yoder equipment as the 
industry standard of excel- 
lence. Since 1909 Yoder- 
built machinery, including 
a Pipe and Tube Mills, Roll 
Forming Equipment and 
Rotary Slitters, have earned 
world-wide customer satis- 
faction and recognition. 


Profit from Yoder’s years 
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experience. Send today for 
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and Tube Mills Book. 
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5534 Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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tarian views, though Calvin regretted the 
burning (he had wanted him beheaded). 

No aspect of Geneva’s life escaped 
John Calvin's strict control; he was con- 
sulted on every legal, political or econom- 
ic question that came before the city’s 
councils (he developed Geneva’s cloths 
and velvet trade and even introduced an 
advanced system of sanitary regulations). 
Doctrine for him was never a speculative 
but a practical matter, and the waves of 
his theocratic thought rolled on through 
the centuries to reappear in Scottish Pres- 
byterianism and New England Puritanism. 

In modern Calvinism the stringencies 
of his teaching have been much modified 
—notably his doctrine of election, the 
role of civil authority as protector of the 
church, and the word-splitting intolerance 
of other Protestant doctrines. Today the 
churches of the Calvinist tradition are 
newly sensitive to the need for a united 
Protestantism. In an “Address to our 
Fellow Christians after goo Years.” 31 
Calvinist leaders in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the U.S. last week called for a new 
unity among the churches: 

“All that we claim for the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches we would lay on 
the altar. We offer it all to our fellow 
Christians for whatever use it may be to 
the whole Church. With the whole Church 
we hold ourselves alert for the surprises 
with which the Lord of history can alter 
the tempo of our renewal, and for the 
new forms with which an eternally re- 
creating God can startle us while he se- 
cures his Church. And we strain ahead 
toward the great day when the richness of 
our joined memories will be a small sign 
of the strength of our conjoined forces, 
and when each Church's anniversaries will 
be every Church’s celebrations.” 


Rabbi in White 


Abraham Joshua Twerski, 28, gradu- 
ated from medical school this week. It was 
no mean feat, for Twerski is a Jewish 
rabbi like his father, two uncles, father- 
in-law, two older brothers and (when they 
finish their studies) two younger twin 
brothers. And to keep the Torah as an 
Orthodox Jew for six years of studies in 
Milwaukee’s Roman Catholic Marquette 
University was something like running a 
sack race, an egg race and an army ob- 
stacle course at the same time. 

First there was the problem of keeping 
his religion from growing rusty; he rose 
each day at 5:30 a.m., put in an hour's 
study of the Talmud before early service 
at Milwaukee's Beth Jehuda Synagogue, 
where he is assistant rabbi. Medical school 
classes began at 8 a.m., and here real com- 
plications set in. His full, black beard was 
a sanitary problem in surgery, requiring 
special snood-like surgical masks. His 
tallith katan, a small prayer shawl worn 
by many Orthodox Jews under their shirts, 
had to be made of cotton instead of wool 
—which might set off a static spark and 
ignite the anesthetic in an operating room. 

Lectures on Saturday. Religious holi- 
days sometimes required months of ad- 
vance planning. The nine-day Feast of 
Tabernacles, for instance, with four days 








Dr. TWERskI 
A snood for surgery. 


when work is forbidden, fell during a se- 
ries of lectures before a make-or-break 
exam in pathology. Abe, as students and 
professors call him, met the situation by 
studying by himself all the preceding sum- 
mer, put himself so far ahead of his class 
that he could afford to miss the lectures. 
“T hated like heck to miss them,” he ex- 
plains, “but I creamed that exam.” 

When lectures came on Saturdays—dur- 
ing which Orthodox Jews are forbidden 
to work, ride in a vehicle or talk on the 
phone—Abe would have a friend put a 
sheet of carbon paper under his lecture 
notes and hope he remembered to use a 
ballpoint pen. Sabbath restrictions begin 
on Friday night, just before sundown, and 
on occasional Fridays only a lucky break 
in the traffic has saved him from having 
to abandon his 1952 De Soto and walk 
the rest of the way home. On Saturdays 
Abe was not on duty, but sometimes, to 
follow up on one of the cases he had been 
observing, he would leave his car in the 
garage and walk five miles to the hospital 
and back. 

Work on Tish ‘ah Be'ab. Abe brought 
his own kosher food to school every day 
and ate it in the student lounge, where 
he also said his midday prayers in a cor- 
ner, surrounded by chattering fellow stu- 
dents. Hospital duty during the 24-hour 
fast without food and water at Tish ‘ah 
Be’ab (commemorating the destruction of 
the Second Temple in 7o A.D.) Dr. Twer- 
ski describes as “murder,” and the last six 
years have left him hollow-eyed and 
slightly sallow. But he is eagerly looking 
forward to the next stage: a year of in- 
ternship at Milwaukee's Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, followed by a three-year residency 
in psychiatry. 

‘Psychiatric training was the motiva- 





tion for my going into medicine,” he says. 
“I felt I could be a better adviser to my 
people and more help to them with their 
problems.” 
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Woman who 
“never uses” 
the railroads 


The car she drives... 

The food she buys... 

Her family’s clothes ... 
The new house she loves... 


They’ve all come her way on 
the railroads — either as raw 
materials, as component parts, 
or as finished products. 


Woman who “never uses” 
the railroads? There’s never a 
day when she doesn’t! 


Railroads carry more of the things 
you use than any other form of 
transportation, And they save you 
money, too, because railroads are 
a low-cost way of shipping freight. 

That’s why financially ‘sound, 
progressive and strong railroads 
are important to you. They are 
essential both to an expanding 
economy and to the national 
defense. It’s in your interest that 
railroads be given the equality 
of treatment and opportunity on 
which their health depends—now 





and in the future. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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The Oldest Scotch 


Whisky Distillers 


. . . with a reputation for flavor, quality and 
uniformity —perfected more than 330 years 
ago... unmatched ever since. So light—so 
smooth—so gentle in character and flavor! 


Don’t be Vague...ask for 
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5 as da tated 
EXECUTIVES 


Businessmen from all over enjoy the famous 
Essex House. Overlooking Central Park, 
it’s close to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned. 
Single from $13 © Double from $17. 
Teletype—N .Y. 1-3076. 

Suites with complete serving pantry from $30. 
Chicago Ofice—F I nancial 6-2979. 
Boston Office—LI berty 2-2036. 

Toronto Office—EM pire 6-3313. 
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IS AMERICA 
STILL 
GROWING? 


Today—and every day— 
11,000 babies are born in 
the U.S. This means more 
needs, more business, more 
opportunities for every- 
one. Get all the heartening 
facts on America’s growth 
and how it affects you. 


Write for free booklet 
about your great future. 
THE ADVERTISING COUN- 
cIL, Box 10, Midtown Sizu- 
tion, New York 17, N. Y. 





MILESTONES 





Married. Dr. Hans Albert Einstein, 
55, son of Physicist Albert Einstein, pro- 
fessor of hydraulic engineering at the Uni- 
versity of California; and Elizabeth Ro- 
boz, 56, research biochemist at Stanford 
University Medical School; he for the sec- 
ond time, she for the first; in Berkeley, 


Calif. 
Died. Charles Vidor, 58, Hungarian- 
born Hollywood director (The Swan, 


Hans Christian Anderson), who promoted 
Rita Hayworth, Glenn Ford and other 
stars; of a heart attack; in Vienna. 


Died. Dr. Morton Charles Kahn, 63, 
adventurous bacteriologist who tramped 
through the jungles of South America on 
numerous expeditions to study tropical 
diseases, developed (1948) a trap that 
could destroy 1,500 malaria-bearing mos- 
quitoes a day (a recording of the hum of 
the female mosquito lures the males from 
miles around to an electrified screen that 
kills them on contact); of a heart attack; 
in Manhattan. 





Died. James Zetek. 72, entomologist 
who spent 36 years studying the behavior 
of termites on Barro Colorado Island (a 
| haven for biological study that he helped 

found in the Panama Canal Zone), dis- 
| covered a species of termite that could 
gnaw through 5s in. of concrete; of pneu- 
monia; in Panama. 


Died. Sax Rohmer (pen name for Ar- 
thur Sarsfield Ward), about 76, creator 
of 20th century English fiction’s most dur- 
able villain: Fu Manchu; after long ill- 
ness; in London. Modeled on a mysterious 
Chinese Rohmer spotted one night in 1913 
in the Limehouse fog, wily, sinister Fu 
Manchu outwitted his Anglo-Saxon pur- 
suers in and out of 13 books and the most 
exotic parts of the world, assembled a 
memorable team of Oriental ogres to dis- 
pose of his victims, lured such connois- 
seurs of evil as Boris Karloff and Warner 
(Charlie Chan) Oland to portray him on 
screen, almost died horribly at times but 
was so popular and profitable that he man- 
aged to survive and thrive: Rohmer sold 
him to movies, radio and TV. A mystery 
himself, Rohmer avoided people, tinkered 
with spiritualism, in later years wearied of 
Fu. His last book on Fu (Emperor Fu 
Manchu) will appear posthumously, ful- 
filling a prophecy that Fu once whispered 
to Rohmer's inflamed imagination: “It 
is your belief that you have made me; it 
is mine that I shall live when you are 
smoke.” 





Died. Eugene McAuliffe, 92, president 
(1923-44), board chairman (1944-47) of 
Union Pacific Coal Co., a leader of the coal 
industry who always considered the wel- 
fare of his miners: he mechanized his 
mines without dropping a man, sent Chi- 
nese laborers who proved unsuitable for 
the mines back to China at company ex- 
| pense; in Omaha. 
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Good Reading in LEFE| —Out Today 


THE MONEY GOES 


lronically, in this period of unprecedented prosperity, a surpris- 
ingly large percentage of Americans are hopelessly in hock. 

“Most of us are making considerably more money than we would 
ever have guessed five or 10 years ago, and far more than our 
grandfathers could have dreamed,” veteran contributor Ernest 
Havemann writes in the new issue of LIFE. “Our paychecks say we 
are rich. The monthly bank statement and the stack of unpaid bills 
on the pantry shelf say we are stony broke. We have to ask our- 
selves a sad, humiliating question: Where does the money go?” 

Havemann cites the actual case history of a 28-year-old St. 
Louis man and his wife who live modestly and, with $12,000 a year, 
should be comfortably well off. Yet they have no savings, are deep 
in debt, and have all but a few dollars of income each month com- 
mitted to fixed expenses. Sound familiar? 

Three out of four Americans earning $7,500 or more a year are in 
the same leaky financial boat. But, as Havemann points out, the 
situation is not as bad or as hopeless as it seems. And he de- 
scribes the only two possible ways out of the fiscal trap. 

You'll find “Where the Money Goes” a brisk, provocative article, 
true to the LIFE tradition.* For, week after week, the magazine so 
many families look to for a memorable, up-to-the-minute picture 
of our times—LIFE—also brings them a wealth of fine writing. 

See for yourself. Get your copy of LIFE today at the new low 
newsstand price—only 19c. 


“As this issue went to press Ernest Havemann was named winner 
of the Loeb Award for 1958, “for distinguished magazine reporting 
of business and financial news” in a series of articles in LIFE. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Prosperous Third 


The economy was moving along so 
briskly last week that some businessmen 
were beginning to worry that there might 
be too much of a boom. Warned Man- 
hattan’s First National City Bank: “With 
the problems of recession behind them, 
businessmen will now need to be alert to 
the problems of prosperity—pressures on 
prices, temptation toward excesses of in- 
ventories or credit use, and the eroding 
of the efficiencies and cost reductions 
introduced during the recession.” 

With a fat second quarter about over, 
U.S. businessmen looked forward to an 
even more prosperous third. The National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, which 
keeps sensitive fingers on the economy's 
pulse through the men who buy for major 
U.S. businesses, reported that 42% of its 
members expect business to be better in 
the third quarter than in the second, and 
58% believe that the year’s second half 
will easily top the first half. Only 29% 
foresee a third-quarter decline. 

Justifying the purchasing agents’ opti- 
mism, the economy touched new high 
ground. Freight carloadings jumped near- 
ly 30% over the same week last year, 
running ahead of 1957 for the first time 
this year. The dollar volume of new con- 
struction rose in May to $4.6 billion, an 
alltime record for the month. 


Best Auto Sales 


To automen enjoying their first spring 
buying surge in four years, the new sales 
figures last week were eye openers. During 
May, dealers sold 529,800 U.S.-built cars, 
34% more than a year earlier and the 
highest total for any month in two years. 





: Myron Davis 
CHRYSLER’s COLBERT 


Up with a Dart. 





After lagging behind Ford in April, 
Chevrolet moved up to first place in May, 
with sales estimated at 153,000 against 
135,300 for Ford. Plymouth moved up to 
third place (42,500 cars), ahead of Pon- 
tiac (35,300), which still kept a com- 
manding lead over the middle-price field. 
In the luxury field, Cadillac reported a 
five-month total of 65,413—the best 
January-May in the company’s 57-year 
history. American Motors expected to turn 
out its 300,c0oth Rambler one day this 
week, far in excess of its total production 
in any previous model year. 

Chrysler Corp. reported total May sales 
of 70,814, up 19% over last year. To add 
more zip to sales, Chrysler’s President 
Lester Lum Colbert made some drastic 
dealer shifts—and readied a new car. The 
company has known for some time that 
its dual system of De Soto-Plymouth and 
Dodge-Plymouth dealerships. has serious- 
ly hurt Plymouth sales, since the dealers 
were inclined to push the higher-priced cars 
on which they made more money. To cor- 
rect this, the De Soto and Plymouth divi- 
sions were merged, with Plymouth to be 
top dog. Chrysler last week asked the 
Dodge-Plymouth dealers to give up their 
Plymouth franchises, concentrate on sell- 
ing Dodges, Simcas, and the new car, the 
Dart. Chrysler will introduce the Dart 
this fall, with the same chassis and engine 
as the Plymouth but with a different ex- 
terior. It will be priced to compete with 
Plymouth, Ford and Chevy. 


e 
The Treasury Crisis 

The President of the richest nation on 
earth last week publicly confessed what 
everyone on Wall Street has known for 
months. The U.S. Treasury cannot sell 
its long-term bonds. This week Congress 
got the President’s proposal to tide the 
Treasury over its crisis. In a special mes- 
sage Ike 1) recommended an end to the 
statutory ceiling on interest rates both for 
savings bonds (now pegged at 3.26%) 
and long-term Treasury securities (pegged 
at 4.259%) so that they can compete in 
the open market, and 2) asked for a 4% 
boost in the interest rate on all E and H 
series savings bonds if they are held to 
maturity. As an added help to the Treas- 
ury, he also requested a $5 billion in- 
crease to $288 billion in the permanent 
debt limit, plus a temporary one-year 
increase to $295 billion. 

How did the U.S. get into such a pre- 
dicament? It has been in the making 
for years. 

An unbalanced budget of $13 billion in 
fiscal 1959, piled on top of other deficit 
spending, forced the Treasury to borrow 
so heavily that the national debt has 
climbed to $285.7 billion, straining the 
resources of the money market. 

@ Inflationary fears by banks, corpora- 
tions, insurance companies and private 
investors encouraged them to take their 
funds out of conservative bonds. put 
them instead in stocks, land, home mort- 


gages and other investments where prices 
and interest rates keep pace with inflation. 
@A collapse in the U.S. bond market. 
Speculators, buying on margin, had tried 
to make a killing during the 1957-58 
recession as bond prices rose and other 
securities went down. When the economy 
reversed itself, and bonds went down as 
stocks rose, the speculators were caught, 
and many had to dump their bonds. 
Discounts & Redemptions. The bond 
market last week was so weak that the 
highest-rated corporate issues, such as 
Consolidated Edison, offering 54% in- 


terest, barely maintained par, and the 
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Treasury's lower-interest bonds went beg- 
ging. In the first quarter of this year the 
U.S. Government was forced to borrow 
billion for current cash needs alone, 
and so far this year has refinanced $20 
million worth of maturing securities. Only 
$1.5 billion went into long-term bonds: 
all the rest had to come from short-term 
securities, since investors were not willing 
to tie up their cash for more than a year. 
By January the Treasury must roll over 
another $31 billion in securities or raise 
new cash. It has little hope of bettering 
its past record. Outstanding Treasury is- 
sues now on the market are selling at 
discounts of 5% to 10% below par, so 
low that even though some bear a formal 
interest rate of 24% to 249%, the effec- 
tive yield is 4% or better (see chart). 
And they are headed. lower. At first news 
of the proposed changes last week, Treas- 
ury bonds took a bad spill; yields pushed 
past the 4.5% mark for the first time 
in nearly 30 years. 

The situation is little better in savings 
bonds, whose sales have slumped and re- 
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demptions have increased ever since 1955. 
Savings bonds outstanding at the end 
of April totaled $50.8 billion, down $1.4 
billion since last year, and $7.8 billion 
since 1955. 

The Fed & Inflation. Whether or not 
Congress grants a rate increase, the re- 
quest is bound to touch off a noisy squab- 
ble. Many a Congressman already feels 
that the general rise in interest rates 
throughout the economy has put too 
much of a burden on home buyers and 
other small borrowers, benefits only the 
moneyed. They are aware that any Treas- 
ury increase will only nudge interest rates 
higher all along the line. Last week there 
was talk of corporate bond rates rising to 
7° or higher, even that home mortgage 
rates might climb to 7% from the current 
54% to 6% level. The grave fear is that 
such high interest rates reaching into 
every corner of the economy might choke 
off the boom in a hurry. 

Congress may well refuse to go along 
and instead pressure the Federal Reserve 
System to resume its role as sugar daddy 
to the Treasury by pegging the price of 
bonds. The Fed has done it before, nota- 
bly during World War IT and the Korean 
war. But in those years large sectors 
of the U.S. economy were under anti- 
inflation controls that restricted consumer 
and corporate spending. Today, without 
such restraints, the Fed would lose much 
of its control over the money supply, 
would add to inflation by pumping money 
into the economy through its purchases 
of Treasury securities. 

To both the Fed and the Administra- 
tion, a boost to make Treasury interest 
rates competitive is the lesser of the evils. 
The Treasury's current dependence on 
short-term financing is too inflationary 
to risk any longer. Long-term bonds are 
bought for investment, may not add to 
the overall money supply. But short-term 
securities are bought largely by commer- 
cial banks and corporations, are the clos- 
est thing to cash, and are readily used to 
increase credit and further complicate the 
Fed’s problems. At that, even short-term 
notes are so unpopular that last month, 
when the Treasury tried to refund $1.8 
billion worth of securities with one-year 
certificates offering 4.05% interest, the 
attrition was 30%. To make up the dif- 
ference, the Treasury has to issue new 
securities. 

Under the circumstances, a hike in 
long-term rates is the best way out of 
the mess. The prospect is for a balanced 
budget in the fiscal year starting July 1. 
Even so, spending will run above income 
for at least another six months because 
of this year’s deficit and the lag in tax re- 
ceipts. Therefore, the Treasury will have 
to find an estimated $6 billion in new 
money, over and above what it will have 
to make up in savings bond redemptions 
and the attrition in refunding old issues. 
By raising interest rates, the Treasury 
hopes that it can get a breather until 
income matches outgo some time next 
year and then fix rates high enough to 
sell long-term bonds again and put its 
fiscal house in order. 
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Peter Marcus 
B. & B.'s PrestipeNtT Warp 
Not rocking the boat—yet. 


MANAGEMENT 
New Calendar Girl 


Yvette Hennig Ward is a chic and 
vigorous woman of 48 whose specialty for 
years has been refurbishing the 63 re- 
gional offices of St. Paul’s Brown & Big- 
elow with the classy décor suited to the 
world’s biggest manufacturer of advertis- 
ing calendars and novelties. Last week 
Yvette Ward got the chance to use her 
woman's talent for refurbishing on an 
even grander scale. A week after the 
death of her husband, B. & B.'s President 
Charles A. Ward, she moved into his 


place as president. Hardly had she slipped 
her trim, horsewoman’s figure (124 lbs.) 
behind her husband’s curved desk than 
she let everyone know that she meant to 
be no figurehead, but a hard-headed boss. 

“If you're going to be president,”’ says 
Mrs. Ward, “it’s important for people to 
know that you are.” She hinted that she 
had definite changes in mind for the com- 
pany, but discreetly added that she does 
not intend to “rock the boat—yet.”’ She 
has also taken over the top post in sales, 
will later delegate sales supervision to a 
vice president, “but he must prove his 
worth.” Says Mrs. Ward: “It’s a man’s 
world, and I’m not sure that isn't the way 
it should be. So what happens is that a 
woman always works a little harder to 
prove a point. I don't have a bit of awe 
about the job. I'm very confident.” 

Color in the Zoo. Yvette Ward’s career 
gives her reason for confidence. A one- 
time vaudeville dancer, teacher and secre- 
tary, she met her husband when she vis- 
ited his home in 1935 to advise him on 
interior decoration. Ward put her on one 
of his most spirited horses—‘‘He wanted 
to see if I could stay on. I just decided 
I would. I was like a burr on the horse's 
back. But he finally decided that if a 
horse couldn't get rid of me. he couldn't 
either.” They were married in 1940. 

Ward was an ex-convict (Leavenworth 
on a narcotics charge) who had gained 
respectability and success as president of 
B. & B., which grew under him from a 
$2,000,000 gross to $59 million last year. 
Yvette Ward's first big job for his com- 
pany was redecorating the conservative, 
antique-filled lobby of the main plant in 
St. Paul. Recalls she: “I went extremely 
modern, but before the paint was dry, the 
executives were crying that I was ruining 
the place. My husband told them to stay 
out of the lobby until it was done. Then 
they loved it.” 
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COLOR TV SETS will soon be put 
on sale by Admiral Corp., because 
President Ross D. Siragusa believes 
there is finally a good market for 
color. Other TV makers, except color 
pioneer RCA, are still skeptical, do 
not seem likely to join in production. 
Admiral hopes to overcome consum- 
er color-TV resistance by offering 
one-year guarantee on all parts, v. 
usual 90-day warranty. 


RENTED HOME APPLIANCES 
will be offered by Westinghouse to 
apartment-house owners in New 
York, Washington, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. It will 
not only rent refrigerators, air condi- 
tioners, dishwashers, freezers, wash- 
ers and dryers, but service them 
and replace them with new appli- 
ance models. 


FREE FOOD OFFER is being made 
by A. & P. for first time in Baltimore 
area to counter competitive grocery 
chains’ trading stamps, may be ex- 
tended into other highly competitive 


areas. A. & P. mails coupons for 2-lb. 
box of sugar worth 25¢ and pint of 
mayonnaise worth 35¢ to all listed in 
city directories. 


CUT-RATE RAIL FARES will be 
offered by Chicago & North Western 
on its Chicago-Minneapolis-St. Paul 
run to compete with bus lines. New 
coach fares ($15.60 round trip) will 
equal bus fares, and meal costs will 
be limited to $1.25. 


THERMOELECTRIC heat pumps, 
with no moving parts, to air condi- 
tion submarines are being designed 
for Navy by Carrier Corp. under 
$170,250 study contract. Work is ma- 
jor step toward future motorless, 
wall-panel-type air conditioners and 
heaters in private homes. 


WOOL-CARPET PRICE boost of 
5% to 10% at retail level is expected 
to follow 2% to 4% increase at 
wholesale by leading makers, third 
price jump in six months because of 
high raw-wool costs. 
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-—BRAND-NAME BATTLE 


Grocer’s Profits v. New Consumer Foods 


HE rise of supermarkets, which 
now sell 68% of all U.S. groceries, 

has brought some potent new weapons 
to an old competitive war: the fight 
between the national name _ brands 
(sold under a corporate trademark) 
and the private labels (groceries proc- 
essed for individual stores or chains). 
In the past three years, the private 
labels have increased their share of the 
market for many items—instant coffee 
from 12% to 319%, frozen vegetables 
from 38% to 53%, margarine from 
58% to 71%, etc. Even such an ad- 
vocate of national brands as the Na- 
tional Tea Co. (1958 sales: $794 mil- 
lion) is reluctantly turning to private 
labels in hopes of boosting its profit. 

Although many private brands sell 
at lower prices, they are really a long- 
range detriment to the consumer, 
charges Henry Abt, president of the 
Brand Names Foundation. Says he: 
“Private labels ride the coattails of 
makers’ brands. No private label past 
or present has ever pioneered a new 
product or improved an existing one.” 
National food brands last year spent 
$105 million on research and develop- 
ment of new products and $476 mil- 
lion to advertise them. An estimated 
33¢ of every dollar spent in super- 
markets goes into products that did 
not exist ten years ago. 

“National-brand advertising draws 
the customer into the supermarket,” 
says the marketing director of a na- 
tional dairy-product maker. “But once 
in the supermarket, the customer can 
be subtly—or not so subtly—pres- 
sured into buying the same kind of 
food under a private-brand label.” 

Supermarkets often shunt private 
labels to bottom shelves, place their 
own house brands at eye level. Na- 
tional brands are often stocked in in- 
sufficient quantities, and money from 
national-brand cooperative advertising 
has been known to find its way to 
advertise private brands in local news- 
papers. 


e 

The shift to private labels has often 
been aided by the national-brand mak- 
ers, who offered profit margins so 
small that supermarkets were forced 
to turn to private brands. “Take the 
case of detergents,” says pro-national- 
brands Paul Willis, president of 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 
“There's as much as a 4o¢ difference 
in price on some sizes at the distribu- 
tor’s level.” The reason: manufactur- 
ers with more capacity than orders 
take on a job of putting out a 
big-volume private label without al- 
locating their production costs real- 
istically. 


So tough has the competition from 
private labels become that some 
national-brand makers turn out both, 
in the hope of lowering overall pro- 
duction costs and gaining a more fa- 
vorable reception for the manufactur- 
er's name-brand products. In many 
cases the quality is exactly the same, 
but the price is lower. B. T. Babbitt, 
cleaning-products maker, markets its 
Glim liquid detergent to some distrib- 
utors to retail for 69¢ per 22-0z. bot- 
tle. It also supplies them with the 
identical product under the Sparkle 
label to retail for 49¢. But in many a 
private brand, the lower price reflects 
not only the dropping of advertising 
and research costs but a difference in 
quality that is greater than the differ- 
ence in price. Instead of creating new 
products and new markets, private 
brands merely scramble to copy new 
products of national brands. So accus- 
tomed have national branders become 
to private-label imitation that they 
accept it almost philosophically. Says 
Durkee Famous Foods Vice President 
Harvey Slaughter: “We have 25 peo- 
ple working up new items to go out 
under our own label, but within six 
months, private-label processors copy 
the product, and we are forced to 
make them available ourselves under 
private labels.” 


e 

But there is a hard core of national 
brands that the private labels have 
never been able to copy successful- 
ly. These include Campbell's soups, 
Heinz’s Ketchup, Gerber and Beech- 
Nut baby foods, Betty Crocker and 
Pillsbury cake mixes, Kellogg and 
Post cereals, General Foods’ Jell-O, 
and Hellmann’s mayonnaise. Explains 
Pillsbury Co. Vice President James 
Rankin; “Where much research, re- 
finement and technology are needed, 
the private brands lag behind, Because 
we keep up quality and are always 
sure of enough research on new prod- 
ucts and enough advertising to tell 
the public about them, we have no 
fear of private labels.” 

Others are not so optimistic. The 
supermarkets and chains have become 
so powerful that they are often in a 
position to force a middle-sized pro- 
ducer to turn out a private label for 
his product for them at a lower price, 
or they will not buy from him at all. 
The real fear is that the supermarkets, 
in their increasing competition with 
each other, will put such a premium on 
profit margins that they will squeeze 
out more and more name brands to 
the ultimate harm of the consumer, 
who has benefited most from the new 
products that have been developed. 





She moved actively into business in 
1943 as a director of the company. She 
has traveled widely (Russia in 1956, In- 
dia in 1958), paints, is an author of two 
travel books, an amateur photographer 
and a pianist. When her husband was head 
of a citizens’ committee to aid St. Paul’s 
Como Park Zoo, she sold the idea of 
painting the cages in colors that con- 
trasted with the animals’ coats. When a 
local weekly refused to support a hospital 
fund-raising drive with the enthusiasm 
she expected, she bought it and became 
publisher. She came out with strong edi- 
torials against Senator Joseph McCarthy, 
won a campaign to keep taverns open on 
Sunday. 

Study the Man. With her four children 
(one by a previous marriage), B. & B.’s 
new president lives on an 1,800-acre estate 
about twelve miles from St. Paul. As soon 
as she can find time, she will tour all the 
company’s offices to spur on B. & B.’s 
managers. It should not be hard. She has 
decorated all their offices, and “when I 
do a man’s office, I study the man {Cape 
Cod setting for the tweedy type, Western 
for the outdoor type]. Sizing up all these 
managers and sales managers has given 
me a good idea of what they're like.” 


STEEL 
What the Workers Want 


In the steel mills and barrooms of Ali- 
quippa, Pa., the men who make: steel 
heatedly debate one subject. They beat it 
to pieces during Coke breaks in the fiery 
shadows of the open hearths, carry it into 
the Balkan Café and the Mill City Inn 
and Ernie’s Steak House, hash it out in 
their homes. The crucial subject: the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, once the door mat of 
the National League but at week's end 
five games from first place. 

Swinging through the humming steel 
towns of Pennsylvania last week, Tore 
Correspondent Jack Olsen reported: “A 
reporter going in to interview the steel- 
workers about baseball’s Pirates would 
have a snap. The men devote their off- 
hour attention to the fact that Harvey 
Haddix is pitching or Bill Virdon hit a 


homer. But when it comes to the steel la- - 


bor negotiations, they do not know what 
is going on. They do not understand the 
issues. They do not know what they want. 
They have a vague idea that their pension 
plan needs strengthening. Some of them 
talk about shorter hours. They do not 
want to strike, but-they will strike.” 

Roll Grinder Daniel Kuntz of U.S. 
Steel Corp. explained: “What the hell 
good is a raise? Everything goes up, and 
Uncle Sam takes 25% anyway. The impor- 
tant thing is to keep prices down.” Added 
another workman: “If we get a raise, the 
merchants and the landlords raise prices 
to the equivalent of what we're getting. If 
we strike, we lose what we make in the 
raise anyway, so we lose twice.” 

Earlier Retirement. ‘While only a 
handful called for a general wage increase 
(average demand: 124¢ or 15¢ an hour), 
many a worker wanted to wipe out wage 
inequities and sweeten fringe benefits, 
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Nothing cooler than a Mtz:Mist ... 


Nothing easier to make... net aan ene 

. WANT A “SNIFTER" SET? 
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Fitz Mist Snifters to: 
STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, Dept. T 
Box 67, Louisville 16, Ky. 
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STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, ESTABLISHED LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 1849 


Things are different overseas today. As industrializa- 
tion spreads, the world’s needs multiply and change. Today, 40% 
of U. S. sales abroad are in items which accounted for only 4% in 
1908. If you are involved in these changing trade conditions, you 
need the guidance you will get from the man who can do more for 
you overseas, your Citibanker. 
—— = 7 
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Why First National City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 77 in 26 countries. 
Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902. 
Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers overseas. 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle personal, 
business accounts, loans, advances, securities 
Long-Standing Relationships with correspondent 
banks in every important free-world city. 

Facts Quickly Available from over 200,000 for- 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall St 
Personalized Attention to collections, transfers, 
letters of credit, foreign exchange problems. 

On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers, with 
and a staff 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items daily. 


First in World Wide Banking 


nearly 1,000 years’ service overseas 











Said one middle-aged steelworker: “We're 
not too hard to satisfy. We want a house 
for our family, a couple of drinks from 
time to time, and a couple or three weeks 
a year to go fishing—a chance to get our 
lungs cleaned out.” 

The steelworkers would like to have 
longer vacations (now one week to start, 
two weeks after five years). But most of 
all, they want to retire earlier, at age 55 
or 60 instead of 65, and on a pension 
higher than the companies’ $72 a month. 
Argued Metal Drainsman Ed Winters: 
“I'd like to see a retirement plan that 
starts after 25 years. Make that 20 years. 
That's what civil service has—why 
shouldn’t we?” The steelman also wants 
enlarged health insurance to cover doctor 
bills short of hospitalization and to carry 
on after retirement. ‘“That’s when you 
need it most,” said an Inland Steel worker. 

Like the Army. On the strike issue, the 
steelworkers seemed to break generally 
into two classes. The strong young workers 
talked tall (“If there's a strike, I'll just 
g0 on vacation—I don’t give a damn’’), 
yet were unsure of what to strike for 
(“What we need is a six-hour day, a 34- 
hour week”’). But the seasoned older work- 
ers, who well know the belt-tightening 
frustration of past long strikes, feared 
another one. Said one Pittsburgh worker: 
“Some workers even wish the President 
would seize the mills rather than prolong 
the agony.” A lot of them think it is a 
matter for union brass alone to decide. “If 
you're in the Arm says one, “you don’t 
have much to say about whether you're 
going to march the next morning. We 
don’t have much sense of participation.” 
But the feeling is general that the strike 
is inevitable. A shear operator at a Jones 
& Laughlin tin mill shrugged his broad 
shoulders and said: “The men don’t want 
a strike, and they don't want raises. They 
don’t know what the union does, but they 
have blind faith. They'll back the union so 
its position won't be weakened.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


More for Santa Clore 

From West End club to Soho pub, the 
most talked-about man in London last 
week was Charles Clore, a self-made Cock- 
ney millionaire who is Britain's boldest, 
fastest-rising corporate raider. Without a 
warning to management, Clore called in 
the press, bid $56.8 million to buy from 
individual stockholders the No. 2 British 
brewer, Watney Mann (five plants, 3,670 
pubs, book value $73.6 million). His offer 
boomed all brewery stocks and sparked 
scathing anti-Clore attacks from the press 
and Laborites in Commons. 

Competition for TV. On an island 
where beer is thicker than water, the pop- 
ular furor over Clore centered on his plan 
to sell more beer by breaking down the 
class barriers in Britain’s 69,749 pubs. 
With the new prosperity and equality and 
all that, the average Briton today quafis 
only three pints of beer weekly, v. six 
pints in 1900, while sales of costlier wine 
and spirits have scooted up merrily. Clore 
figures the only way to fizz up the beer 
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industry is, as his aides say, “to brighten 
those hideous Victorian gin palaces to 
match social equalization.’ Each pub now 
has two bars, separated by partitions. One 
is patronized by the middle class; the 


other (where beer costs a penny a pint 
less) is the stand-up, sawdusty domain of 
the workingman. Clore would abolish these 
inequities, add carpets, tables, beer gar- 
dens to the second-class bar. By turning 
the pub into one homey, egalitarian wa- 
tering place, he aims for it to compete 
better with home TV. 

Tankard traditionalists exploded. Said 
Columnist Cassandra in the Daily Mirror: 
“Clore is striking at the heart of British 
pub life, in which you can pick your 
friends, your class relationships, and 





London Doily Express 
Rater CLorE at Party 
New wallop for the old brew. 


change them every ten minutes if you 
wish to.” Pub crawlers also got in a froth 
over Clore’s idea to prettify the saloons to 
lure more women. Sniffed the Sunday 
Empire News: “The ordinary Englishman 
is not much interested in women.” 

Challenge for the Clan. Tense. stocky 
Charles Clore, 54, is the first outsider 
ever to challenge the clubby, clannish old 
families who dominate British brewing 
through a tangle of interlocking direc- 
torates. Born in London’s seamy White- 
chapel district, son of a small textile 
merchant who later pioneered in Israel. 
Clore got scant schooling. He went to 
work in the family business at 15, turned 
his first speculative profit at 21 by buying 
South African rights to the first Tunney- 
Dempsey fight films and selling them 
immediately. Investing wisely in real es- 
tate and stocks (¢.g., in South African 
gold shares that appreciated thirtyfold in 
a few years), Clore ran his fortune into 
millions, started to prowl around for slug- 
gish old companies. 

In a brilliant series of takeovers. usu- 
ally after a fight, Clore burst into banner- 
lines in 1953. He bought control of Brit- 


ain’s biggest independent shipyard, Fur- 
ness (89.000 tons last year), and Britain's 
biggest manufacturer of hosiery-making 
equipment, Bentley Engineering Co. Then 
he scooped up control of Britain's biggest 
shoemaker, J. Sears & Co., for $9,520,000, 
promptly sold Sears’s undervalued assets 
for $12.6 million and leased them back. 
With the cash, Clore had Sears buy Fur- 
ness and Bentley from him. Clore cleared 
a profit of $11,760,000 on the whole 
works, garlanded all these companies into 
Sears Holdings Ltd. Then, often trading 
Sears nonvoting stock, he gained control 
of key manufacturers of structural steel, 
air-conditioning and electronics items. 

Old-school-tie British businessmen at 
first scorned Clore as a marauder. But he 
soon got profit with honor by putting 
stagnant assets to work, boosting efficien- 
cy all around. Under Clore income rose 
more than eightfold to last year’s pretax 
$19.3 million, and assets advanced from 
$30 million to close to $150 million. 
Meantime, Clore moved onto 83 corpo- 
rate boards. He also built up a $60 million 
real estate business that has closed a 
fifty-fifty deal with Conrad Hilton to 
build a 25-story, 500-room luxury hotel. 
Says Clore simply: “We build up our 
companies. 

Champagne for the Cockney. For con- 
trol of Watney’s, Clore offered $8.40 per 
share to the 13,000 holders of Watney 
Mann stock. Investors immediately bid 
up the market price from $7.20 to $10.50, 
figuring that the anti-Clore beer barons 
would try to outbid him and that Clore 
would then boost his price. 

In the midst of battle, Clore last week 
relaxed by giving one of his famed lavish 
parties, which the British press calls 
“Santa Clores.” At the Dorchester Hotel, 
he sipped champagne (his lips never touch 
beer) with the top names of British peer- 
age and beerage (including a Watney and 
a Mann), plus the Maharajah of Jaipur, 
Kim Novak, Jean Paul Getty, Roz Rus- 
sell, Aly Khan, Stavros Niarchos. Hap- 
pily, Clore reminded one and all that he 
has never lost a battle—or a war. 


AGRICULTURE 
Benson's Bad Eggs 


One of the biggest price-support fiascos 
in U.S. Agriculture Department history 
was the attempt to support the price of 
eggs. When eggs in cold storage went rot- 
ten, the department, in desperation, turned 
to buying dried eggs, stored tons of them 
in a cave near Atchison, Kans. By the 
time the Government decided in 1953 
that supporting egg prices hurt even the 
farmers, by encouraging the overproduc- 
tion it was intended to counterac., 
taxpayer losses passed $331 million. 

Last week the Agriculture Department 
began to mix the same foul old omelet. 
After listening to a delegation of New 
Jersey egg farmers and their complaints 
about the egg surplus, Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ezra Taft Benson issued orders to 
buy millions of dollars worth of frozen 
eggs from the nation’s commercial egg- 
freezing plants as an indirect aid to prop 
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IF YOU SMOKE 
MORE THAN THREE 
CIGARS A DAY... 


you'll welcome the 
satisfying mildness of this 
vintage Havana cigar. 
Its costly Cuban tobaccos 
will never tire your taste. 


ACTUAL $1z' 


26¢ 


4 for $1] 
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CANDELA 


To obtain this handsome 
Imported German Silver 
Cigar Piercer 


Mail a band or printed cello- 

phane tube from any GOLD LABEL 

cigar with 50¢ to cover overseas 

duty, handling and mailing to: 
Gradiaz, Annis & Co., Dept.€ . Factory No. 1, Tampa, Fla. 
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up falling egg prices. The new egg-buying 
program is on top of $16 million Benson 
has spent since last October buying dried 
eggs, mostly for the Government-aided 
school-lunch program. 

Easy Pickings. The drop in prices was 
largely seasonal, although the surplus was 
the result of the revolution in egg rais- 
ing. Not only do today’s hens lay twice as 
many eggs per bushel of feed as their 
grandmothers did. but their peak laying 
period has been prolonged. The new, auto- 
mated egg operations have made egg rais- 
ing so easy that virtually every section 
of the country now mass-produces eggs. 
The Southeastern states until five years 
ago were major egg importers; they are 
now major exporters. and many Southern 


| eggmen predict that in a few years they 


will raise enough eggs for all the popula- 
tion east of the Rockies. 

Government farm-support programs 
have also hatched new troubles. When 
controls on acreage cut the incomes of 
cotton’ and tobacco farmers, they -went 
into the egg business. In addition to en- 
couraging this new competition, the Gov- 
ernment farm program has forced egg 
raisers’ feed costs sky-high through prop- 
ping up the price of most grains. Although 
egg prices today average 25¢ a dozen on 
the farm, back to the level of 1941, East- 
ern eggmen today pay $4.50 for a too-lb. 
sack of mash that cost $2.38 then. “I per- 
sonally do not believe in Government 
price supports or production controls.” 
says New Jersey State Agriculture Secre- 
tary Phillip Alampi, “but the poultry 
farmer, particularly in New Jersey, is the 
dead-end kid of American agriculture.” 

Mom & Pop Trouble. As production 
has increased, consumption has dropped 
from 383 eggs per capita a year in 1949 
to 359. due to dieters skipping heavy 
breakfasts and some fear of cholesterol in 
egg yolks. To bring production more in 
line with consumption, many a big pro- 
ducer thinks that the Government should 
stay out of the market, let competition 
eliminate marginal producers. Says N.A. 
McAnally, who operates a 100,000-chicken 
farm near Los Angeles: “If the Govern- 
ment had just let things alone. some mar- 
ginal producers would have been dropping 
out of the picture by now. I mean 
the ‘Mom-and-Pop’ operations—the ones 
where Pop comes home from his regular 
job to gather eggs every night.” McAnally 
figures that Benson's egg buying has sim- 
ply encouraged marginal farmers to hang 
grimly on, inspired big operators to put 
more baby chicks into the production line 
for still larger surpluses this fall. 


BANKING 
Helm at the Helm 


Banker Harold Holmes Helm. 38. 
expansion-minded chairman of Manhat- 
tan’s Chemical Corn Exchange Bank. long 
had his “loving eye” on the New York 
Trust Co. He knew that a minority of 
New York Trust shareholders wanted to 
sell out if they could get a good price. 
New York Trust's big wholesale banking 
business (specializing in large industrial 





Tommy Weber 
BANKER HELM 
In his loving eye, a $3.8 billion gleam. 


accounts ) and its seven offices would nice- 
ly complement his own 94-office bank do- 
ing a largely retail banking business with 
smaller clients. Last week Helm proposed 
a merger, swapping 14 shares of Chemi- 
cal Corn stock for one share of New York 
Trust. Directors of the New York Trust 
accepted the offer. 

Though shareholders of both banks 
(and regulatory agencies) must still ap- 
prove, the merger is expected to go 
through in about five weeks. In pulling 
it off Helm will make the combined Chem- 
ical Bank New York Trust Co. (deposits 
of $3.8 billion) the third largest bank in 
New York, the fourth in the nation (after 
the Bank of America, $9.5 billion; New 
York’s First National City, $6.8 billion; 
and Chase Manhattan, $6.4 billion). 

The merger will be the second in the last 
five years, during which the bank’s de- 
posits have more than doubled. Kentucky- 
born Harold Helm went to work for the 
135-year-old Chemical Bank in 1920 


straight from Princeton, was made assist- « 


ant cashier six years later at 25, one of the 
youngest men in the company’s history in 
that job. Coolly efficient and able to turn 
on charm to convince a client or win over 
a potential ally, Helm became vice presi- 
dent in 1929. first vice president in 1946, 
president in 1947, finally took over as 
chairman in 1956. when former chairman 
N. Baxter Jackson reached retirement age. 
Never one to stop growing, Helm charts 
the bank's rising deposits on his office wall. 
In 1954 he saw an opportunity to grow in 
one jump. He urged Chairman Jackson 
to buy out the century-old Corn Exchange 
Bank, which had 78 branches and $774 
million in deposits, and paid a premium of 
$25 a share to get the Corn Exchange 
stock. The price proved right. The merged 
bank’s deposits rose to $3.2 billion in 
1958. With the New York Trust Co. 
branches he will have the third biggest 
branch-otfice system in New York, 
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MONSANTO CHEMISTRY IN ACTION... 
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Millions of tons of concrete are required to meet America’s expanding construction 
needs. Wet-process cement manufacturers, seeking to get still greater production from 
current capacities, have found a Monsanto phosphate, STP, an invaluable aid. STP reduces 
the amount of water required in the cement manufacturing process, thereby speeding 
drying time which permits more raw materials to flow through existing equipment. And, 
Monsanto nitrate chemicals for blasting agents aid in site preparation —can reduce 
blasting expenses as much as 75%. Below are other Monsanto products for construction. 


Monsanto supplies chemicals for Monsanto adhesives permanently Monsanto Penta wood preservative 
lightweight, super-strong, rein- bond plywood panels, provide a lengthens wood's service life as 


WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
forced plastics—moldable to form lightweight wood twice as strong much as four times, leaves wood WORKS WONDERS FOR YoU 
ing panels, pools, as ordinary construction lumber. clean, comple “paintable.” 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY + INDUSTRIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT «+ _ ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 
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Birth of a Beaver 
a Dutieu 


none de Beauvoir 














Simone de Beauvoir was 20 when she 
indulged in her first * She went to a 
bar with her cousin Jacques, to whom she 
was tacitly engaged. and had a dry mar- 
tini, after which she smashed a few cock- 
tail glasses. Arm in arm with Jacques (“I 
marveled at this physical intimacy”), she 


orgy. 





FEMINIST DE BEAUVOIR 
A one-martini girl. 


lived it up till 2 a.m. (“I found myself 
tossing off a créme de menthe’’) and then 
reeled home to mother. Mama was up 
tears. She feared, says Simone 
“that Jacques had dishonored me.” Short 
Mama de Beauvoir had 
pinned together pages or whole chapters 
of books which she considered unseemly 
for proper young girls. When Simone in- 
advertently discovered that George Eliot's 
unmarried heroine in Adam Bede was 
pregnant, she hid the book so Mama 
would not be horrified at her knowledge. 
An amused incomprehension is likely to 
enfold U.S. readers trying to visualize the 
social climate in which Simone de Beau- 
voir rebelled against parental authority. 
\s she depicts the French society ol her 
girlhood, it was almost Oriental in its con- 
with losing and in its rigid 
As a female emancipation procla- 
mation, the Memoirs will also seem curi- 
ously dated to Americans, for Feminist 
de Beauvoir belongs uncompromisingly to 
the either-or camp on the : 


and in 


years before 


cern tace 


taboos. 


marriage v. 


career question. and apparently consigns 


most of her sex to the vegetable bin of 
history. Nonetheless these graciously writ- 
distinct appeal in re 


intellectual 


ten memoirs Carry 


cording the emotional and 


birth pangs of a fascinating woman. 
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Parental Clay. In the France of 1908 

such a well-tended garden that it was 
ilmost a crime for a child to pick a flower 

the De Beauvoirs tried to maintain 
rather than status. A lawyer 
Papa was worldly. intelligent and a gifted 
amateur actor. Convent-bred Mama 
pious, temperamentally capricious 
terribly afraid of making a social gaffe. 
When the couple engaged in loud-voiced 
wrangles, little Simone was bitterly dis- 
illusioned; parents were not gods. but 
common clay. At eight, the embryo nov- 
elist wrote a woefully sentimental saga 
ibout The Misfortunes of Marguerite. 

Simone was more pious than her mother 
when she entered parochial school; she 
received Holy Communion three times a 
week and tried to practice self-mortifica- 
tion by scrubbing herself raw with pum- 
ice. But the day came when her longtime 
father-confessor charged her with arro- 
gance and disobedience. Simone got flam- 
ing mad: “His priest's robe was only a 
disguise; it covered an old busybody who 
fed on With burning face I left 
the confessional, determined never to set 
foot in it again. 

The Misfortunes of Simone continued 
when, after World War I, her father lost 
his money. At the university, Simone 


seek soso 


Was 


and 


gossip. 


strove so relentlessly for her doctorate 
that she earned her famed nickname 
Beaver.” All work and little play did not 


dull the beaver’s tooth for philosophic 
talk, but the meaning of her own existence 
seemed empty. Three relationships of the 
university years gradually opened Si 
to herself. There 
cousin Jacques in whom she saw only a 
romantic image, although he actually car- 
ried on a series of sordid liaisons, finally 
married for money and died of alcoholism 
at 46. There was her friend Zaza who 
overtaxed herself trying to be Simone’s 
fellow freedom fighter against parental 
cant; when she died of meningitis, “I be- 
lieved that I had paid for my own free 
dom with her death.”’ And then there was 
Stépha, pert. Polish and feminine 
taught Simone to look at love more realis- 
tically look in the 
Simone was a slob. She admits 


mone’s eyes was her 


who 


and also to mirror. 
I hardly 
teeth and never cleaned 
Stépha played Professor Hig- 
Eliza Doolittle. After 


Simone was ready to 


ever brushed my 
my nails. 
gins to 


Stépha's 


“mone s 
grooming 
be Professor Sartre's fair lady. 

The House of Intellect. When she first 
met Jean-Paul Sartre. he was a fellow 
student at the Sorbonne. “Except when 
he’s asleep, Sartre (hinks all the time!” a 
friend told Simone. Petrified, she entered 
Sartre's lair for a day-long talkathon on 
her metaphysical treatise, The 
Leibnitc. Simone confided to her diary 
He's a intellects. 
Before long. they were playing pinball ma- 
going to un-adult 
erns, and scaling the roofs over the stu- 
dent dens. with the great intellect-trainer 
booming out O/' Man River in a beery 
Here, felt Simone “the 





Concept in 


rvelous trainer of 





chines together west- 


baritone. 


was 





dream companion I had longed for since 
I was 15: he was the double in whom I 
found all my burning aspirations raised 
to the pitch of incandescence.” 

The fact about Simone de Beauvoir 
that emerges most clearly from the Mem- 
oirs is that French 
quality of mesure, or “nothing in excess.” 
From the dutiful daughter she became the 
no-quarter feminist. From the total order 
of Catholicism, she moved to the uni- 
verse of total absurdity embodied in athe 
ist existentialism. Even travel, which 
ought to have broadened her mind. mere- 
ly served to harden her. Thus, thinking 
Communism good, she went to Red China 
(The Long March) and found it a para- 
dise; thinking the U.S. bad. she found 
America, Day by Day a demihell. The pur- 
ity fetish instilled by Mama de Beauvoir 
has given Simone’s intellectual life un- 
questionable integrity, but it also makes 
every clash between the ideal and the ac- 
tual an emotional crisis. At the bar of real- 
ity, Simone is still a one-martini girl. 


she lacks the classic 


Jungle Book 





THe Coot Woarco (241 pp.}—Warren 
Miller—Little, Brown ($3.75). 
The skinny, 15-year-old girl is well 


schooled in human relations (she has been 
a Harlem prostitute for a year) and chem- 
istry (drinking water, she knows, helps 
the smoker extract that last bit of nourish- 
ment from a reefer). But Lu Ann is a lit- 
tle weak in geography. “Now Man,” she 


Robert W. Kel 
MILLER 
auxiliary 


NOVELIST 

A one-aq rl 

says, “vou aint gassin me you really got 
an ocean you can get to on the subway? 
Duke Custis. a knife-scarred hard case 
at 14, knows well enough where the At- 
lantic is. even has a vague notion that 
Europe lies somewhere beyond Coney Is- 
land, But the boy's world is the three-or- 
four-street patch of roach-rich jungle ruled 
by his gang—the Royal Crocadiles, of 
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On the move at home and abroad 


Jlmericas second largest telephone system | 


We're getting around these days. 


To be exact, our operating companies and affiliates have in- 
stalled more than 3% million phones in American homes and 
offices plus British Columbia and a number of other foreign 


countries. GE VE BAL 
In addition, our overseas subsidiaries provide much needed 

communications equipment to markets almost everywhere in 

the world. 

And as we “go places,” we take this conviction right along with 

us: our job is to bring people closer together through modern 6 ELECTRONICS 


communications. 






The nation’s second largest telephone system, our lines carry 
over half a billion conversations each month. We are adding 

750 new telephones every day, investing large sums in new - 
facilities every year! 





We've charted our course for an even more useful future — both 
at home and abroad. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 260 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Your taste will agree with the promise of 
quality on every Old Forester label. For 
famous bonded Old Forester has fulfilled our 
founder's pledge of excellence since 1870 
Old Forester's ‘‘clegant flavor is solely due 
to original fineness developed with care.” 


Always bottled in bond, at full 100 proof 


cis ie es ee See 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND © 100 PROOF « BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 





whom Lu Ann is a one-girl Indies’ auxi 
iary. The few streets beyond are prowled 
by a rival pack known as the Wolves: the 
rest of the planet is terra incognita. Duke 
is a big man in his neighborhood. where 
people are divided into two classes—the 
coolies, who are pushed around. and the 
cool, who do the pushing. 

rhe coolies would really quiver. Duke 
knows, if he could burn down a few 
Wolves in the next rumble. But he needs 
t plece (gun), and the local dealer in hot 
goods is asking too much bread (cash 
Duke is forced to take a job. Says the lo- 
cal marijuana wholesaler: “I look forward 
to the time when there be men of wisdon 
in Washington & I can provide my Staff 
with the Blue Cross & vacations with 





Oh if we was legal Lad. If ony we 
was legal like the other cigarette com 
panies. Evry year Id plow back one per 
cent of the gross inta advertising 
Girl sit in a swing—lots of flowers an 
things aroun her indicatin she is accustom 





to the better things life offers—an under 
it it say—I smoke Poincianas. 

Author Miller has written his jungle 
book in the form of a long memoir from 





t 


Duke to the psychiatrist assigned to his 


case at an upstate reform school. The 
parallel to J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in 
the Rye is ironic, and too close to be any- 
thing but intentional. Miller's gift for 


mimicking the speech of a bitter, neuroti« 
But Ho 


vidual twist 





boy is as true as Saling 








Caulfield had a caustically inc 
to his mind. and it was on an exploration 
of this mind that Salinger concentrated. 
Miller's book is focused not on Duke 
himself, but on the shocking! 





ly brutal 


existence that is natural to him. The 
book is too much the cor posite case 
history to be a really good novel. but 


It is powerful reporting and impressive 
pamphleteering 
slum life in a great city. 


inst the savagery of 





Danse Macabre 
Memento Mori (2 
—Lippincott ($3.95) 


94 a | 
24 of Murie! 





When the geriatricians have succeeded 
in adding another age to Shakespeare's 
seven, what will all the porcelain teeth 
chatter about? The same old thing - 
swers thirtyish Author Spark in this novel 
of arthritis and ague. None of her major 
characters will see 7o again. but since no 





sin has yet proved deadly. the reasoning 
of the ancients seems to run, there is rea- 
son to hope that wrongdoing may even be 
healthful. So they tyrannize each other 
gloat over signs of decrepitude in contem- 
poraries, stir the ashes and the urns of old 
loves with gossip. One septuagenarian lady 
runs a profitable blackmailing business 
and an old eccentric whose blood is still 
faintly warm manages, at 87. to be more 
avs cash 
for the titillating sight of gartered fe 
legs. Most outrageous: an amateur geri- 
atrician, himself 79, who gathers data by 
digging up bad news, mailing it to friends 
and asking them to check their pulse rates, 

Yet dogging all the old folk—a dotty 
lady novelist, a rich London b a 


venereous than venerable: he 





ale 
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NOW! /mportant New Rate Savings 
for Life Insurance Buyers 





the more you BUY, the more you SAVE! 


ANOTHER ADVANCE FROM BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
OF DES MOINES, IOWA 





Savings ... substantial new savings protection you want and need. 

for life insurance buyers are now of- Original per thousand rate reduc- 

fered by Bankers Life Company of tions, to which you are entitled under 

Des Moines, Iowa. this new plan, hold through the en- 
A new money-saving principle, _ tire life of the policy... bringing you 

applied to premium rates, permits savings, through the years, that can 


“quantity discount” on larger poli- amount to hundreds of dollars! 

cies. So the more insurance you buy, The Bankers Life representative in 

the more money you save. your community will be glad to give 
These new premium rate reduc- you complete information on this 


tions start with policies of $5,000 face remarkable new insurance advance. 
value. Reductions are even greater He will show you how it can work to 
on $10,000 policies . . . greater still save money in your individual case. 
on policies of $25,000 or more. It Call him today. Or write to Bankers 
costs less to purchase the insurance Life Company of Des Moines, Iowa. 


OVER 3 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE... POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


BANKERS / COMPANY 


. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York to Los Angeles 
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withered poet and a wardful of grannies in 
a charity hospital—is the intimate aware- 
ness of death. A name slips from an aging 
memory; an obituary read with morning 
toast turns out to be that of a friend with 
whom one was to have had tea. To make 
things worse, a plague of mysterious tele- 
phone calls begins. A man’s voice delivers 
a chilling message: “Remember you must 
die.’ Police investigate but uncover noth- 
ing; suggestions are made of mass hys- 
teria. The plague spreads; old scoffers 
answer their phones, hear the message, 
but shut it out when they can, determined 
to caper out their danse macabre till they 
drop. At their best, which of course is their 
worst, they behave like characters some- 
how kept alive after the last page of a 
Waugh novel and unearthed 40 years later. 

The old people never discover who is 
deviling them. The dreamers among them 
lean to the belief that it is Death him- 
self. Death, for the author, is a grinning 
morality-play specter with his arm fa- 
miliarly draped around Everyman, and 
this theory is the most tenable one that 
she leaves. Some readers may object that 
such mysticism is too woolly, but few of 
them will complain that Author Spark's 
funerary satire lacks bite. Any reader 
over 25—the age at which, as Scott Fitz- 
gerald might have said, a man realizes 
that he must die—will have an uneasy 
time forgetting this memento. 


Mixed Fiction 


A Travettinc Woman, by John Wain 
(207 pp.: St. Martin's: $3.95). Perhaps 
because he grew up in a drab manu- 
facturing area near Manchester and once 
wrote about a young man making love to 
a doxy in an outhouse, Novelist John 
Wain, 34, has been tarred by British 
critics with the feathers of the Angry 
Young Men. Novelist Wain rejects the 
label—and with good reason. With this 
novel about marital infidelity as practiced 
by England's rootless middle class, he 
identifies himself with a school that looks 
back not in anger but in languor. 

The La Ronde-styled plot revolves 
around a desiccated young country solic- 
itor named George Links who is bored 
with his marriage. To get away to 
London one night a week, he pretends to 
be in psychoanalysis; actually, he rents 
an attic room in the home of England's 
most famous literary evangelist and 
quickly manages to seduce the evangelist’s 
wife. After that, the book turns into an 
old-fashioned game of musical beds: 
George’s wife, learning of the affair, per- 
mits herself to be seduced by his oldest 
friend; the friend's mistress comforts her- 
self by propositioning George. The only 
perceptible effect of this frenetic activity 
is that it puts an end to George’s mar- 
riage just about the time he is dis- 
covering that if he loves anybody at all 
it is most probably his wife. The evan- 
gelist, confronted by George in a final 
bleating fit of frustration, poses the ques- 
tion that stalks all the characters from bed 
to bed: “Does one person in a hundred 
thousand know what he really believes 
or what he really ought to do?” 
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Novelist Wain’s assets are a sharp eye 
for the social fads and furbelows of 
suburban England. a sharp ear for the 
mannered vulgarities of middle-class 
speech, What the book lacks is either 
the pulse beat of anger or the tart shivers 
of satirical laughter. 


Turn Aoain Ticer, by Samuel Selvon 
(246 pp.: St. Martin's: $3.95). Tiger is 
anything but. His stripes are the marks 
of fortune’s lash on his dark skin; his 
claws exist only in his mind and are 
unsheathed only when he swipes at mat- 
ters his naive mind cannot understand. 
Tiger is a Trinidad peasant who made a 
half charming, half pathetic appearance 





Albert A. McCobe 
NOVELIST SELVON 
Sun, rum and Plato. 


in A Brighter Sun (Time, Jan. 19, 1953). 
In that book, Tiger went from mud hut 
to modest brick house on wartime U.S. 
dollars. Now Tiger is back, and he has 
two major problems. The bigger one 
comes from having driven his primitive 
mind to absorb Plato and Shakespeare: 
What do I want from life? The second 
is one he shares with his poor, illiterate 
neighbors: How to make a living? 

When his father gets a job as foreman 
at a distant cane plantation, he asks 
Tiger to come along as his assistant and 
timekeeper. They wind up in a hut at 
Five Rivers, where sugar cane is life 
and life is sugar cane. The laborers work 
under the brutal sun by day, pour rum 
down their parched throats by night. 
Payday is so important that those who 
have shoes put them on for a few minutes 
as they stand in line for their money. And 
second in real authority only to the white 
overseer is Tiger—because he can read 
and write. He makes friends: Chinese Otto, 
who orders a radio but does not know it 
requires electricity; the village laborers, 
who engage in a mass wife beating when 
the wives ask the storekeeper to sell no 
more rum on credit. 


But Tiger wants something bigger than 
this life has to give him. When he de- 
liberately burns his books, Author Selvon 
makes his points: knowledge cannot be 
forced; the hero’s road runs briefly day- 
to-day and not in one glorious sweep to 
the stars. Throughout, Author Selvon’s 
Trinidad is vivid beyond any travel 
writer’s account— drenched in sunlight, 
touching in its poverty, and flashingly 
alive in the near-calypso lingo of its 
hopeful, gossiping peasants. 


Gide's Goodbye 


So Be It or THe Cuips Are Down 
(165 pp.)—André Gide—Knopf ($3.50). 

It is easy to leave the world, Santayana 
wrote, once we know what it is. If San- 
tayana was suggesting a satiety of the 
mind, André Gide, in his 81st year, was 
more keenly aware of a flagging of the 
senses. He had discovered a word from 
the Greek for it, anorexia (lack of appe- 
tite), but he added: “I find it hard to con- 
sole myself for not knowing Greek.” 

It is one of the few regrets in So Be /t, 
his gentle goodbye to life. He regretted 
neither his homosexuality nor his lack of 
religious faith; indeed he took delight in 
flaunting both to the end. He reflected 
on everything from old age (it puzzled 
him) to shaggy-dog stories (they made 
him laugh) to Moliére and Cervantes 
(they did not make him laugh). 

Like late election returns, posthumous 
books rarely turn the tide of opinion 
for or against a writer, and So Be /t is 
no exception. It was Gide’s luck and gen- 
ius to do a few things extremely well. 
In The Counterfeiters, he wrote a novel 
that must rank in any top-ten list of the 
zoth century. The four volumes of his 
Journals are a matchless record of self- 
search and self-revelation. Renowned as 
a man of letters, Gide was perhaps more 
influential and controversial as a kind of 
culture hero of his time. His cult of un- 
trammeled self-expression spawned flocks 
of disciples who had little self to express 
and even less talent for expressing it. 
What Gide possessed that the illegitimate 
cultural brood of his hobohemian de- 
scendants lacks was self-discipline and a 
demanding conscience for being honest 
with himself. It is this combination that 
makes So Be /t'’s pages as unmistakably 
individual as a speech by Hamlet. 

One paragraph, Hamlet-like in itself, 
sums up the strengths and the weaknesses 
of André Gide: “I hope the young man 
who may read me will feel on an equal 
footing with me. I don’t bring any doc- 
trine; I resist giving advice: and in a 
discussion I beat a hasty retreat. But I 
know that today many seek their way 
gropingly and don’t know in whom to 
trust. To them I say: believe those who 
are seeking the truth; doubt those who 
find it; doubt everything, but don’t doubt 
of yourself. There is more light in Christ's 
words than in any other human word. 
This is not enough, it seems, to be a 
Christian; in addition, one must believe. 
Well, I do not believe. Having said this, 
I am your brother.” 
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Working with high temperatures on a mass pro- 
duction basis began at Norton Company over 50 years 
ago. In electric furnaces, powered by Niagara, bauxite 
was transformed into ALUNDUM™ brand aluminum oxide. 
This led to the many other Norton abrasive, refractory 


Trerrrisis. 


Reaching new highs in temperature, upward 
through 2000°F., 4000°F., 6000°F., to whatever levels the 
future bring, Norton research men keep pace with 
advances in temperature technology. The temperatures 
they work with, thousands of degrees hotter than molten 
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and electro-chemical products, also processed at high tem- 
peratures and available in great quantities, which have 
proved extremel aluable to industrial development. 
Norton progress in combining high temperatures with 
high production continues. 






steel, are measurable only by optical or radiation pyrom- 
etry. Such high temperatures aid in testing known mate- 
i in upgrading efficiency and yield of existing com- 
mercial proce: Also, these ever higher temperatures 
are making possible the synthesis of new materials. 





Newest products from the hottest furnaces. Out of Norton electric 
furnaces come a whole host of new compounds, including many borides, car- 


bides, nitrides 
only produced at high temperatures . 


oxides. These products of Norton’s long experience are not 
.. they are ideal for many high tempera- 


ture applications. NORTON CoMPANY, General Offices, Worcester 6, Mass. 


ABRASIVES 


Making better products...to make your products better 


NORTON PRODUCTS: Abrasives + Grinding Wheels + Grinding Machines + 


Refractories + 


Electro-Chemicals 


BEHR-MANNING DIVISION: Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones + Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 














New frontiers for electronics 


Bringing the “magic” of electronics to the control of 
industry's equipment and processes demands rare 
combinations of talent and experience. Two types of 
engineers are required. One group must know electronics 
and contribute its unique benefits to industry and science. 
The other must know industrial control, the service it must 





perform and the conditions it must meet. Only through * 
the teamwork of such engineers is progress possible . . . 7 
and this has been the way to new frontiers for electronics 4 
at Cutler-Hammer. No electronics engineers anywhere are 4 
held in higher regard than those of Cutler-Hammer's . 
A.LL. Division. And no control engineers have won greater a 
respect for their industrial experience and achievements : 
than those of Cutler-Hammer, pioneers in control. ‘ 

Ae 


CUTLER HAMMER 


ONTROL The amazing new radar at New York's Idlewild Airport once again < 
¢ demonstrates the electronics leadership of Cutler-Hammer A.L.L. 
Division engineers. Day and night, in fair weather or foul, this 

radar shows control tower operators runways and taxiways with 
profiles of aircraft and vehicles for new safety and fewer delays. i 


So needed with the steady gains in traffic and the advent of jets, + 
ten more are now being built for major airports from coast to coast. 


-—— 





Cutler-Hommer Inc., Milwoukee, Wis. ® Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory. @ Subsidiory: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 


Associotes: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation 
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CINEMA 


Ask Any Girl. Shirley MacLaine is won- 
derful in a soso story about motivational 
research and its application to love. 

The Roof (Italian). A story of love and 
squalor, in equal measure. directed and 
written by two of Italy's most formi- 
dable neorealists, Vittorio De Sica and 
Cesare Zavattini. 

Room at the Top. A Tenzing among 
social climbers ice-picks his way to the 
top of a grim British industrial town. 

Compulsion. A tight. suspenseful film 
the heinous crime and the court 


trial of Leopold and Loeb. 


The Diary of Anne Frank. An enthrall- 
ing masterpiece by Producer-Director 
George Stevens. 

Some Like It Hot. Jack Lemmon and 
Tony Curtis, dressed in skirts, pant madly 


after Marilyn Monroe. 


The Sound and the Fury. Faulkner's 
novel, disinfected but still getting the best 
movie treatment of any of his works. 

Aparajito (Indian). Part two, following 
Pather Panchali, of Director Satyajit 
Ray's brilliantly illuminating trilogy on a 


- poverty-stricken Indian family. 


TELEVISION | 


Wed., June 10 


The Dave King Show (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.).* A British young man who is not 
angry about anything at all, merely per- 


_ plexed, original and funny. 


7 


Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10- 
1} p.m.).. A semidocumentary about 
dope addiction. 

Thurs., June 11 

The Real McCoys (ABC, 8:30-9 p.m.). 
The whimsy gets overpowering at times, 
but there is still a good deal of fun down 
on the farm. 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11  p.m.). 
Lee J, Cobb in a play, by Loring Mandel, 
about a scientist's effort to construct an 
electronic replica of the human brain. 


Fri., June 12 
The Thin Man (NBC. 9:30-10 p.m.). 


_ Peter Lawford and Phyllis Kirk tangle in 


their debonair fashion with a character 
who claims to be the last of the West's 
badmen. 


Sat., June 13 


The National Open Golf Championship 
(NBC, 4:30-6 p.m.). Live coverage of 
the last few holes of the tournament. 


Sun., June 14 

Open Hearing (ABC, 3-3:30 p.m.). The 
first of two live broadcasts of war games 
at Fort Bragg, N.C., including a massive 
air drop of heavy equipment and para- 
troops of the 82nd Airborne Division. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 
p.m.). A worthy rerun of a topnotch doc- 
umentary on D-day and the breakthrough 
on the western front. 

The Jack Benny Program (CBS, 7:30- 
8 p.m.). One of the classic TV shows, 
now nearly nine years old, in which Jack 
invites himself to dinner at the home of 
the late Ronald Colman. 


_ “All times E.D.T. 
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Mon.. June 15 

Kodak Presents Disneyland °59 (ABC. 
7:30-9 p.m.). A tour of Walt’s kiddie 
wonderland that will take in his model 
of the Matterhorn, a bobsled ride, a ride 
on a monorail, and the park's newest 
gimmick: a “Submarine Voyage Beneath 
the Seven Seas.” 

Peter Gunn (NBC. 9-9:30 p.m.). Pete, 
who covers more ground than an antelope, 
here finds himself involved in political 
blackmail: with Craig Stevens as the in- 
trepid hero. 

Tues., June 16 

The Garry Moore Show (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). Creeping good-guyism, with help 
from Anna Maria Alberghetti, Carol Ha- 
ney, Morey Amsterdam. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

A Raisin in the Sun. A South Side Chi- 
cago Negro family lives in a tenement 
that is rarely touched by the sun, but the 
glow of passion, humor, fear and stirring 
dreams lights up cach character, 

Redhead. Gwen Verdon spends talent 
wildly in a musical that needs all the 
jazz she has. 

J.B. Out of the verse of Poet Archibald 
Macleish and the theatrical verve of Di- 
rector Elia Kazan, a businessman's Job 
comes excitingly alive. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. If the producers 
of this madcap French revue chance to do 


a sequel, the late Wallace Stevens pro- | 


vided a title: Le Monocle de Mon Oncle. 

The Flower Drum Song. An adult East- 
meets-Western about two generations of 
Sino-Americans, with second-best R. & H. 
book and lyrics. 

The Pleasure of His Company. In the 
only well-appointed drawing room = on 
Broadway, a lion (Cyril Ritchard) of the 
vanishing playboy breed scares off his 
daughter's mousy fiancé. 

Superiority breeds content with My Fair 
Lady, West Side Story and The Music 
Man, the most delightful trio of musicals 
on Broadway. 


Off Broadway 


Mark Twain Tonight! Premature old 








age descends nightly on Actor Hal Hol- | 
brook, 34, as he brilliantly re-creates the | 


wit and wisdom of the great humorist as | 


a platform lecturer of 70. 

Once Upon a Mattress. A feather-light 
funtest that updates the famed nursery 
fable about the princess and the pea. Co- 
medienne Carol Burnett could scarcely be 
improved upon. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

Day Before Yesterday, by Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr. An impressive if un- 
derstandably partisan biography of T-.R.'s 
son, who lacked his father’s greatness, but 
found a niche in history by fighting brave- 
ly in both world wars. 

The Godstone and the Blackymor, by 
T. H. White. The quirky scholar who 
wrote The Once and Future King offers a 
slim but strong-flavored book on his wan- 
derings in western Ireland. 

Kenneth Grahame, by Peter Green. A 
sympathetic, well-written biography of the 
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The impossible 
takes a little 


longer 





(SIX WEEKS, TO BE EXACT) 


Of course we meant it when we 
offered to send TIME abroad to follow 
you on your trip overseas. You ean 
now have your copies delivered just 
about anywhere in the world. And 
the service is yours for the asking. 

But even though TIME is uniquely 
equipped to offer this special Travel 
Service, it does take time to set up. If 
we have your itinerary six weeks in 
advance, we can practically guaran- 
tee that one of our four International 
Editions will be waiting for you each 
week of your trip. 

On shorter notice than that—much 
as we would like to fill vour requests, 
it simply cannot be done. 

So please send for vour itinerary 
form (with a label from one of your 
subscription copies) and return it at 
Jeast six weeks before you leave to: 


TIME 


TIME TRAVEL SERVICE 


510 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NEW WIDE PLATEN permits quick valida- " ; 
tion of tickets, passbooks, envelopes, deposit SS ae 
slips and other forms by convenient front 
insertion. Machine accepts tape rolls up to 
4%/,” wide, forms up to 514” wide. 


i NEW L-SHAPED ZERO BAR makes Friden’s 
i famed Natural Way keyboard even more natural 
to use...helps an operator trained on other-type 
i} adding machines to feel “at home” quickly when 

A ORNS me EAST Ae aR + 68 aD er ee ee 


transferring to the Friden. 
ee GFP MA ATL OE OS pet REE S 


Yay! 


the latest advance 
in lO-key 


PR re HEIN AM Vee 


Adding machines 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY FRIDEN 
MAKES THE NATURAL ADDING MACHINE 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS TO BUY: 


ea Seg SUNOS TENN! AOL A Be HOEY, 


“NATURAL WAY" Friden-patented 
keyboard “cradles” your working 
hand, fits either right or left hand 
without requiring usual cramped 
positioning. Fingers feel at home 
on over-size, plainly labeled Con- 
trol Keys, all of which are live, 
instantly responsive! 


New Friden Model ACY 
has all-around utility, 
is America's most 
versatile Adding Machine! 


| FRRP DEE TIS ee TE NY PEL 
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‘ MULTIPLY with Friden’s 
shortcut method. Multipli- 


Saeed POR a sia) 


; 
‘ 
: 
* 
? 
us 
L 


= 


a we is speeded ml ew t % FULL FIGURES entered on keyboard register in | 
“ rape tract ne Bac Ro po f Visible Check Window before they are printed 
7 ibe, a rarneae74 step- i } or added—you never need to “go it blind.’’ On | 
gf =«over of multiplicana! : © no other 10-key U.S. adding machine — only 
eS es — Ba from Friden—do you get this proof-of-accuracy! 


More useful adding machines 
ea fos the Ay stow are one of the ways. 
or s need for speedier, lower-cost figuring speci- 
fies the Friden Natural Way Adding Machine for 
your office! Call your nearby Friden Man or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. Instruction, 
sales and service throughout U.S. and the world. 
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us always a pleasure! 


got MEDy, 
In the lighter, milder 66 Proof 

or in 100 Proof Bottled in Bond 

Every drop of the milder 86 Proof is original and genuine 

i. W. Harper bourbon—distilled and bottled at the same distillery 
as the famous 100 Proof Bottled in Bond 
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WHISKEY 
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BOTH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + |) W. HARPER DISTILLING COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


















TRINIDAD HILTON 
Port of Spain, Trinidad 


‘a 


EEN ELIZABETH 
{a C.WR. Hotel) 
Montreal, Canada 








WILE HILTON 
Cairo, Egypt 









ATHENS HILTON 
Athens, Greece 


CARIBE HILTON 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


ISTANBUL HILTON 

Istanbul, Turkey 
7, a 
era, a} 


“CASTELLANA HILTON 
_— Madrid, Spain 


v “World Peace Through 





g\ 
This is the credo of Conrad Hilton. Realizing the im- 
portant role played by hotels in helping to achieve this 
desired goal, Hilton Hotels is undertaking the largest 


world-wide expansion in its history. The Hilton Hotels 
which have already contributed greatly to the economic 


improvement of their respective countries are: The 
Caribe Hilton in San Juan, The Castellana Hilton in 
Madrid, The Istanbul Hilton in Istanbul, The Conti- 


HOTELS IN OPERATION ‘(fED FLA 
The Caribe Hilton, San Juan, Puerto Rico * The Castellana 
Hilton, Madrid, Spain « The Istanbul Hilton, Istanbul, Turkey 
The Continental Hilton, Mexico City, Mexico * El Panama 
Hilton, Panama *« The Habana Hilton, Havana, Cuba « The 
Queen Elizabeth (a C. N. R. Hotel) Montreal, Canada * The Berlin 
Hilton, West Berlin, Germany * The Nile Hilton, Cairo, Egypt. 


HOTELS UNDER CONSTRUCTION (GREEN FLAG) 
The Trinidad Hilton, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad * The Athens Hilton, 
Athens, Greece. 


HOTELS UNDER CONTRACT (YELLOW FLAG) 


Rotterdam and Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Rome, Italy * London, 


England * Baghdad, Iraq * Not shown on the globe —Tokyo, Japan 
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NEW TRAVEL CONVENIENCE! CARTE BLANCHE 





International Trade and Travel” 
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nental Hilton in Mexico City, El Panama Hilton in 
Panama, The Habana Hilton in Havana, The Queen 
Elizabeth (a C.N.R Hotel) in Montreal, The Berlin 
Hilton in West Berlin, and The Nile Hilton in Cairo. 
As each new international Hilton Hotel is completed 
it will join the other hotels abroad as well as the 26 
Hilton Hotels in the U.S.A. in furthering the cause of 
“World Peace through International Trade and Travel.” 


Ges 


elecnilional 


Conrad N, Hilto 

EXECUTIVE OFFICES + THE WALDO 
RESERVATIONS: Sve your Travel Agent or call New York, 
LOngacre 3-6900 « Chicago, Flnancial 6-2772 « Pittsburgh, 
COurt 1-5600 + San Francisco, YUkon 6-0576 «© Denver, 
M Ain 3-8786 «© Miami, FRankiin 9-3427 « Toronto, EMpire 


2-3771 «© London, Whitehall 3061 er contact any Hilton Hotel. 









. President 
ASTORIA + NEW YORK 29.N_.¥ 








The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card—Your Finest 
Credit Credential. Applications at any Hilton Hotel 
a.” or 8544 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, Cal 


| EL PANAMA HILTON 
Panama, 
Republic of Panama 





